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ANNOUNCING NEW NOVELS JUST READY 


E. Phillips Oppenheim mP—Maseer of Plots 
THE GOLDEN BEAST 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Author of “ The Wrath to Come,” etc. 


The “Prince of Storytellers’” latest novel, a story which begins in grim tragedy and 
ends in brilliant comedy. Remarkable for its intensely powerful characterisation. 7/6 net 


Fo h an B oje Yr S$ moving and noble novel 


THE EMIGRANTS 


By JOHAN BOJER. “The Great Hunger” and “* The Power of a Lie” have given 
Johan Bojer rank in Norwegian literature with Ibsen and Bjornsen. In this remarkable 
novel he sees Norway not as a mother wailing for her children, but as a woman wandering 
out into the world, sowing, as she goes, corn needed for her own land. 7/0 net 


P Fac k’s striking and human book 
THE HEROES OF SMOKEOVER 


q By L. P. JACKS. Author of “ The Legends of Smokeover,” etc. The 


action of these stories takes place in the atmosphere of modern industrial life, as the name 
““ Smokeover ’’ suggests, the actors being various types of the “ Heroes” to be encountered 
in that city. Another “city’’ named “ Everstrike” is the scene of some of them. Though 
completed many months before the General Strike, the occurrence of that event has furnished 
them with an illustration. 7/6 ret 


Se AMar k hall-mark of a good novel 


THE SILENT SIX 


C By “SEAMARK.” Author of “* Love’s Enemy,” “ Peggy,” etc. The brilliant 


story of the determined extermination of a gang of five clever “ lags” by the sixth, whose 
beloved wife they had left in the lurch during his long incarceration in prison. A fascinating 
mystery yarn. 7/6 net 


Basil King “A Greatheart of fiction” 
THE HIGH FORFEIT 


By BASIL KING. Author of “The Happy Isles,’’ etc. Here is one of Basil 


King’s finest novels, a story in which real people meet life and face it as real people would. 
There is true drama in Theo's story, and a final solution that is startling in its unexpectedness. 


7/6 net 
E. Charles Vivian's wonderful mystic romance 


“A KING THERE WAS...” 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. Author of “ The Lady of the Terraces.” 


A story of kings and warriors, beautiful women and hordes of savages—a wonderful romance. 


7/6 net 
James B. Connolly “the Saitor’s Kipling” 


STEEL DECKS 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY. Not for nothing has James B. Connolly been called 


“The Sailor's Kipling,”’ and if you have a liking for a sea yarn of vigour and humour and 
knowledge of man, you cannot fail to be enthralled by ‘Steel Decks.” 7/6 net 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


HAT talisman is there—like King Solomon’s seal 
by which the genie of the Arabian Nights was 
enclosed—potent enough to confine the immense genius 
and stupendous achievement of Alexandre Dumas 
within the limits of this notice? ‘‘ Dumas, you are a 
force of nature!’’ cried Michelet ; “ He is the eternal 
boy,” says Andrew Lang; and Thackeray sighs for a 
hundred more volumes of Athos and his companions. 
Stevenson, writing of “ the 
ventripotant mulatto, the 
great eater, worker, earner, 
waster, the man of much 
and witty laughter, the man 
of the great heart and of, 
alas! the doubtful honesty,” 
fits the words of Planchet to 
Planchet’s creator ; ‘“‘ une des 
ces bonnes pites d’hommes 
que Dieu a fait pour s’animer 
pendant un certain temps, et 
pour trouver bonnes toutes 
choses qui accompagnent leur 
sejour sur la terre.”’ Indeed, 
if ever any man moving 
beneath sun and stars sent 
ringing back to them a louder 
echo than any other of the 
ancient verdict, ‘‘ It is good,” 
his name was that of this 
boisterously joyous optimist 
who claimed that, with all 
his faults, he had never 
hooted the spectacle of 
life set before him for 
wonder, and admiration, and 
reverence. 
Face to face with any estimate of his life and work, 
I stand like the fisherman on his lonely shore, the tiny 
yellow vase before him, and around, spreading over 
land and sky and sea, the intangible, amorphous genie 
whom only the magic of the great seal and greater Name 
had been able to confine. Here are the first ten volumes 
(and there are to be forty-eight) of Messrs. Dent’s 
delightful edition of the romances ; each volume equal 
to two novels of the present day; and each a camera 
obscura where, shut from the workaday world, one 
may watch as by some freak of relativity the courts, 
the camps, the marts, the gardens and inns and dungeons, 
the narrow streets and packed churches of a bygone 
world. Its squalor has gone; we can sit pleasantly in 
company with the unwashed, and follow forgotten 
alleys without holding our noses, as Tighe Hopkins 
says Victor Hugo had the art to do when taking his 


readers to the tower of Nétre Dame. On the door of 
each camera is the legend, “ Entrance, 4/6 only.” 
Here—well printed, bound, illustrated, translated, anno- 
tated, and introduced—are the D’Artagnan romances, 
including “The Three Musketeers,” ‘‘ Twenty Years 
After,” and (that most glorious book of all) “ The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne”; and the two Regency 
romances, Chevalier d’Harmental”’ and ‘‘ The 
Regent’s Daughter.” Among 
the books to come are 
romances of the reigns of 
Henri II, Louis XV and 
Napoleon; the Valois 
romances, including “ Ange 
Pitou,” better known to 
English readers as “ The 
Taking of the Bastille,” the 
Marie Antoinette romances, 
and seven other historical 
romances among which 
“Monte Cristo” and “ The 
Black Tulip” are the most 
notable. An excellent 
“Dramatis Persone’’ pre- 
faces each novel. Here are 
kings and queens, princes 
and cardinals, soldiers, fisher- 
men, innkeepers, lawyers, 
maids of honour, doctors, 
actors, artists, monks, spies, 
Jesuits, Puritans and Cava- 
liers, to make a desert island 
populous, and the publishers, 
Alexandre Dumas. Who have already done noth- 


Frontispiece to “ The Three Musketeers,” Vol. 1. From“ The Romances ing less than a _ national 
of Alexandre Dumas” (Dent). 


service by their “‘ Everyman’s 
Library,” have earned our fresh gratitude for this 
beautiful and amazingly cheap edition. Dumas may 
have been guilty of an “ audacia gasconica”’ when 
he boasted to Napoleon III that he had written 
twelve hundred works. In any case, Messrs. Dent are 
giving us his best. 

And now, with our Porthos of a man and this Gar- 
gantuan feast before us, what are we to say? He is 
so good; he is sometimes so almost-bad. One needs 
a vast canvas for that sober and genial portrait of a 
figure even now (as Stevenson wrote in his day) “ not 
yet clearly set out before the world.” This “ traveller 
from the Arabian Nights ” of the de Goncourts’ Journal 
carries so much in his pack; if some is not his own. 
Auguste Maquet and his nine-and-eighty fellow-ghosts 
present a problem still. Dumas has suffered from 
them more than they ever gave in value; just as 
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Trollope has suffered from a superficial reading of his 
Autobiography. The best apology for the French 
novelist is to be found in the internal evidences of his 
own life and books. D’Artagnan, the young Don 
Quixote riding into Meung, is, after all, none other than 
Alexandre Dumas entering the Paris he means to 
conquer ; jeered at as he is for his long country coat 
and aureole of frizzled hair, yet pugnacious and in- 
domitable. On the humble back of his yellow pony, 
“with its head lower than its knees” and its tail inno- 
cent of hair, D’Artagnan swaggers into the courtyard 
of the ‘‘ Jolly Miller,” into the world’s letters ; and into 
the world’s hearts. His mother’s parting gift was a 
certain balsam with the magical property of curing 
wounds not mortal; thanks to it, and the absence of 
any doctor, his own early wounds are healed. This 
Bohemian balsam contained oil, wine, rosemary and 
“ other ingredients the list of which has not come down 
to us.”’ These secret ingredients Dumas, and only 
Dumas, knew where to find and how to blend with the 
oil, wine and rosemary of his collaborators. Are we 
to cavil at the leading counsel who wins his case? At 
the statesman who has not himself set down every 
“little dot’ in his budget? At Napoleon, even, 
because he wins Austerlitz with help? Of all these 
ghosts I am best acquainted with Paul Lacroix, the 
“‘ Bibliophile Jacob,” a man of immense energy, sound 


The Four_Inseparables. 
(Drawn and etched by Felix Ondart). 


From “ The Three Musketeers,” Vol. I in ‘‘ The Romances of Alexandre Dumas " (Dent). 


and amazing knowledge. In his own name he wrote 
innumerable books. But compare, for example, his 
novel “‘ Les Deux Fous ”’ with any of the books written 
by his master. It is excellent in its way—but the 
magic ingredients are not there. The flashing wit, the 
gentler humour, the glorious, all-embracing humanity 
with tears so near the heart of it, are not there. 

Humanity. ... Why, he was the son of Mr. 
Humanity—“ M. de l’Humanité,” as General Dumas. 
was dubbed by his men. At Bayonne, this gigantic 
father of whom the tiny boy was so proud defied a 
howling mob by pulling down his blinds when every 
window was packed with spectators of a brutal execu- 
tion. In the Alps he saved four soldiers sentenced for 
a trifling crime, and at the risk of his own life. “It 
is horribly cold,” he cried, ‘‘ we may not find any wood. 
where we are going; let that devilish red machine be 
pulled down for firewood.”’ His son, born in 1802, 
lived through the stirring days of the Empire, and died, 
in 1870, with the booming of the German cannon in 
his ears, on the very day they touched the Norman 
coast. ‘‘ Where does God live ? ” he asked in childhood 
when he heard that God had taken his father away ; 
and caught up a gun to shoot an enemy Who was to 
become, by and by, the Friend worthy of his boisterous 
but none the less genuine gratitude. Porthos was the 
splendid father lost too early. But our viewx Dumas 
was also Porthos; he was Athos, Aramis, 
d’Artagnan, Jean Buvat the librarian, Fouquet, 
the immoral but generous and very human Regent, 
the authors and poets giving one another sly 
thrusts . . . again and again we cry, “ This is. 
Dumas, and none other.” 

“Richard Darlington,” his early play which pre- 
sents as difficult a test-question in literature as 
““ Lydia White,” was inspired by “‘ Chronicles of the 
Canongate.’’ It is impossible to write of Dumas 
without reference to Sir Walter Scott, who founded 
the modern historical romance which Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Stanley Weyman (I do not hesitate to. 
include him since he has given us the closing scenes 
of “Under the Red Robe’’) and Dumas, above 
all his followers, have imitated. He was intro- 
duced to Scott by his friend Lassagne. Referring 
to a novel Dumas thought of copying, Lassagne 
said : ‘“‘ But France is not waiting for that.” 

“What is she waiting for ? ”’ asked the lad. 

“ For the historical novel.” 

“But the history of France is so dull. People 
tell me so.” 

“Poor boy! Read for yourself, and have an 
opinion of your own.” Under this tutor he read 
“Tvanhoe.”’ The rude habits of Gurth the swine- 
herd, and the jokes of Wamba, Cedric’s jester, 
perplexed him. But he shall continue in his own 
words : 


“But when the author introduced me to the old 
Saxon’s romantic dining-hall; when I had seen the 
fire on the hearth, fed by a whole oak-tree, with its 
light sparkling on the monk and on the dress of the 
unknown pilgrim; when I saw all the members of 
the family of the thane take their places at the long 
oak board, from the head of the castle, the King of 
his territory, to the meanest servitor; when I saw 
the Jew Isaac in his yellow cap and his daughter 
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Rebecca in her gold corselet; when the tourney at 
Ashby had given me a foretaste of the powerful sword- 
shakes and lance-thrusts, that I should come across 
again in Froissart, oh! then, little by little, the clouds 
that had veiled my sight began to lift, I saw open 
before me more extended horizons than any that had 
appeared to me.” 


The disciple, I think I may say safely, was less 
great than his master. Dumas could not have 
drawn the Louis XI of “ Quentin Durward,” or 
James I (that marvellous portrait!) of ‘‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” Scott would have given 
Louise de la Valliére the loveliness of some delicate 
pastel, and breathed into the wooden Vicomte 
Raoul that spirit of life which was not his until 
he died. And yet in Scott is nothing finer than the 
death of Porthos, a Samson among ruins; the 
giant who “ slept the eternal sleep, in the sepulchre 
which God had made to his measure.’’ And with 
what wistful sense of time’s unceasing, remorse- 
less passage, carrying away so much, does the 
“ Vicomte de Bragelonne bear us through pageant 
and strife to the ending of that joyous comradeship ! 


“What were they but a pageant scene, 
What but the garlands grey and green, 
That deck the tomb ? 
Where are the high-born dames, and where 
Their gay attire and jewelled hair. 
Where are the gentle knights that came 
To kneel and breathe love’s ardent flame ? ”’ 


While with Scott we wade into narrative, we plunge 
with Dumas instantly into lakes deep, glittering, 
and immense. D’Artagnan’s sword is out of 
scabbard in eight pages; and in a score or so 
Raoul is in the turret at Blois with Louise and the 
delightful Montalais. 

In the very competent introductions to this fine 
edition the historical accuracy of Dumas is emphasised. 
He scamps nothing; and knows the main roads and 
by-ways of history. You look at the Bastille clock, 
and the figure of St. Peter-in-bonds guards it ; Planchet, 
in his grocer’s shop, is bearded in the right fashion of 
his craft; uniforms, liveries, vestments, housings, all 
are true to a shade of colour, a tag, a lace, a tassel ; 
the junipers grow for you in the Lerins, and the red 
partridges run among their brambles. In bold outline 
we see as it really was the foreign and domestic history 
of his periods ; Peace of Pyrenees, Conspiracy of Cella- 
mare, English Civil War and Restoration, the Fronde. 
Richelieu and Mazarin are true ; Colbert and Fouquet 
roughly true. And yet, against this immense back- 
ground, on how slight a foundation will rise some mighty 
fabric of his dreams! Ercole Mattioli’s mask of iron 
is here; but a royal changeling wears it. The staples 
built into the Whitehall scaffold for use in case of re- 
sistance, bear the weight of the incredible story of the 
attempted rescue of King Charles. Monk’s {70,000 with 
which he turned the scale against Lambert becomes that 
million asked for at Blois, and found so opportunely at 
Newcastle, where it had been so opportunely hidden. 
We gasp at these audacities ; Scott, though he manipu- 
lated the dates of Amy Robsart and of Shakespeare, 
took no equal liberties. Those “ fragments which drop 
from the robe of history’ clothe her anew. And we 
are almost convinced ! 


From “ Twenty Years After,” Vo’. I in “ The Romances of Alexandre Dumas ” (Dent). 


D’Artagnan finds Porthos. 
(Drawn by Eugéne Courboin). 


I have had the curiosity to probe into that matter 
of the staples, and into the origins of Milady de Winter, 
Baroness of Sheffield, and of the unconvincing Mordaunt ; 
and have even hunted the Garters so lavishly bestowed 
by our own King Charles on French adventurers. Dumas 
and his collaborators seem to have ventured a little 
beyond their depths. Dumas made the apology that 
he had found Milady in the Memoirs of D’Artagnan, 
but himself knew better. It will not do. Writing 
seriously, he has said that the natural son of an English 
peer is “ my lord”; that he mistook the Latin spoken 
by an English officer for our tongue. Have I chanced 
on any “ fragments from the robe ”’ used so effectively ? 
There is no Caroline “‘ Baroness of Sheffield” dis- 
coverable ; but an Earl of Musgrave of that name ; and 
Mordaunts held peerages. Alas! Garter rolls of the 
time of Charles I show no trace of our friends the 
Musketeers. But a Sir John Winter was Secretary to 
Queen Henrietta Maria in France, and in 1641 we 
find a Sir George Winter knighted by Charles I at 
Whitehall. And in the same year and list we find— 
not indeed Athos—but a Norfolk gentleman named 
Athowe ! 

We owe too much to Alexandre Dumas to look at his 
gifts too closely. He has given us largesse with both 
hands. What if there be coppers here and there among 
the gold? Or if, in his glorious prodigality, he gives 
now and then through almoners ? 
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“Would you rather be called Davy de la Pailleterie 
like your grandfather the Marquis,’ his mother asked 
him once, “or simply Alexandre Dumas, like your 


father? Ifthe first, you could be a page ; if the second, 
no career opens before you.” 


“ T will be called Alexandre Dumas and nothing else,’”” 
he replied proudly. 

It is that name, that image, that superscription, 
which gives its value to the bounty flung so lavishly. 
We owe the magnificent old prodigal so very much. 


FAREWELL TO BUTLER.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


HIS noble volume is the last of a noble line. It 
is also one of the best. Indeed, there are some 
readers—and they not the least competent—who declare 
that Butler is still homo unius libri, but that the ‘‘ Note 
Books”’ and not “ Erewhon” is the unique thing. 
This is excessive. I should rather say that it is one 
of the half-dozen volumes of Butler that everybody 
must read, the other five being ‘‘ Life and Habit,” 
“‘Erewhon,” “ Alps and Sanctuaries,” ‘‘ The Way of 
All Flesh” and the Essays (under whatever title col- 
lected). I still prefer ‘‘Erewhon”’ in the old edition 
of 1872 to the revised version of later years. 

What is specially delightful about the “‘ Note Books” 
is that it is Butler flavoured with Mr. Festing Jones. 
Butler made the Notes, but Jones made the Book, and 
no one can separate them. They have become a 
literary Binity, one and indivisible, like the Republic. 
Mind you, Jones has his own manner: he is no mere 
echo of the stronger voice. He appears to be almost 
egregiously ingenuous, but just when the honeyed 
accents cease, you are suddenly conscious of a slight 
but decided sting. A playful, and even a humorous 
sting, but nevertheless a sting, and on the whole you 
rather like it. It is like the tang in Italian wine drunk 
on Italian soil. 

Mr. Jones’s own contributions to these twenty 
volumes are a special attraction of the set. I have 
always thought his biographical sketch of Butler a 
model of its kind. It runs to less than forty pages, 
yet it depicts the man completely, and depicts him 
with humour, vivacity, understanding and affection. 
Mr. Jones’s devotion to his friend has made Butler 
the most completely known figure in English literature. 
Whether later generations will want all the knowledge 
is another matter; what is certain is that the informa- 
tion is there—even down to a list of the things Butler 
packed in each half of his Gladstone bag when he went 
to Italy. I have always read that list with great 
interest, wondering first how he could do with so little, 
and next why he used a bag bearing a name that must 
have been disagreeable to him. Was a Gladstone bag 
one of the few camels he swallowed occasionally lest he 
should come to make too much fuss about gnats ? 

The present volume contains a long valedictory essay 
with a final paragraph in which Mr. Jones anticipates 
his “‘ absence at the grace’ when the table is laid in 
1935 to celebrate the centenary of Butler’s birth. It 
is a moving, but very ‘“‘ gentlemanlike ” passage—if we 
may borrow General Ople’s favourite word. But no 
Butler dinner will be complete without Jones, whether 
he is present in the body or not. The essay itself 
appropriately touches for the last time upon some 
of Butler’s best qualities (and some of his worst), and 


* “The Note Books of Samuel Butler.” 


(Shrewsbury 
Edition.) Vol. XX. 21 guineas the set. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


reveals the faithful Jones dwelling upon the faults as 
if they were virtues. Butler, it appears, always had a 
“working hypothesis”” about authors whom he had 
never read, and this hypothesis was invariably un- 
favourable. Now that sort of thing is not humour. 
It is much more like humbug, This is how the 
hypothesis worked. Mr. Emery Walker desired to make 
Butler and William Morris acquainted : 

“One evening as Morris and Walker were coming out 
of the Hall of Clifford’s Inn, where the Society of Arts and 
Crafts used to meet, Butler was returning to his chambers. 
after having spent the evening in Staple Inn with me. 

“Walker said to Morris: ‘ That is Samuel Butler. 
Shall I introduce you ?’ 

““ Morris agreed, and Walker performed the ceremony. 
They shook hands, and Morris said : 

““* Good evening, Mr. Butler. I am much pleased to 
make your acquaintance. I have read your books with 
interest.’ 

“Butler replied: ‘Good evening, Mr. Morris. 
much pleased to make your acquaintance. 
your books with interest.’ 

“He was not going to allow himself to be outdone in 
politeness by a socialist. And there the matter ended.” 


Well, that is the behaviour either of an uneducated 
boor or of a megalomaniac. In any case the remedy 
is a wholesome kick appropriately placed. But observe 
Mr. Jones’s attitude of admiration : 

““ We know from Mackail’s ‘ Life of Morris’ that Morris. 
had read ‘ Erewhon,’ but I doubt whether Butler had ever 
read any of Morris’s books. He had of course heard 
about him, just as he had heard of Keats, and he had 


formed a working hypothesis which he might have seen 
reason to modify if he had taken suitable steps.” 


I am 
I have read 


Observe, too, the complacency with which Keats. 
is hypothesised : 

“The fact is that, however little Butler had read of 
the poems [of Keats], he had read less of the letters; 
and his letters show that Keats was an unusually sensible 
man. I should think that Butler would have liked him well 
enough if he had known him personally, and if he had not 
written all those verses.” 

Isn’t the passage I have underlined precious? Re- 
marks like these are not really amusing. They are 
not, as Mr. Jones seems to think, instances of Butler’s. 
charm and humour; they are just silly and over- 
weening ; but they have their use to the historian, for 
they make it clear that a man of Butler’s temper was. 
always his own worst enemy, and the greatest of all 
obstacles to the growth of his own fame. He wanted 
recognition ; he became embittered because recognition: 
was denied him ; but he set too high a price on himself, 
and he had to die before he could begin to live. 

And so it came to pass that Butler with all his gifts. 
missed greatness. His unhappy childhood in a Victorian 
Christian household is accountable for much, but not 
for everything. Men at some time are masters of their 
fate. Dickens (whom Butler sneers at in the present. 
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volume) knew a deeper ignominy than ever fell to 
Butler’s lot ; yet Dickens turned his sufferings to gold: 
Butler turned his to gall. He was unwilling to let 
himself forgive or forget, and so there is no book of his 
quite free from bitterness. There is a twist even in 
his smile, and when he praises, it is usually at someone’s 
expense. His loves are overbalanced by his hates, 
his admirations outweighed by his contempts. He 
was intensely clever and he is in constant danger of 


belonging to the clever. He had the gifts of speech, 
of prophecy, of understanding and he could even bestow 
generously ; but he had not charity ; and lacking that 
most excellent gift he cannot reach the hearts of his 
readers. He must be content with the great but lesser 
kingdom of the head. It is the last touch of irony 
that the ironist who constantly declared the inferiority 
of gnisis to agapé should be the cleverest “‘ gnostic ” 
of them all. 


SWINBURNE.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


OR me to review a book about the poetry of 
Swinburne is almost equivalent to reviewing 
my own youth ; for I must 
confess that I committed 
the lamentable indiscretion 
of being born in the late 
seventies, that is, well within 
that most despised and dis- 
credited of literary eras, 
the nineteenth century. 
And though I came rather 
late in the day to fall a 
victim to all the peculiarly 
Victorian enthusiasms,'I did 
not entirely escape their 
ravages: in fact, while still | 
a schoolboy, the insidious 
and delirious fever of Swin- 
burnian measles ran like 
wildfire through my blood. 
Measles? Can I, even 
now, regard that attack of 
fiery and light-headed | 
ecstasy as an illness? At all 
events, even to-day, I should 
look upon any growing | 
lad who was immune from _ 
infection, who could with- 
stand the first onset of those 
insurgent and tumultuous 
rhythms and that wild 
and whirling rhetoric, with 
considerable misgiving. Perhaps in my own case 
there was an especial susceptibility to infection, as in 
my boyhood I roamed the very fells over which Swin- 
burne himself had so often ridden while staying as a 
lad with his Northumbrian grandfather at Capheaton: 
and at the same time I also happened to get into touch 
with an old lady who in her girlhood had known 
“the little, bad-tempered, red-headed boy who always 
carried a Shakespeare under his arm and slept with 
it under his pillow.” A fiery temper, a flaming head 
and that thrice-holy volume of Shakespeare! What a 
figure of romance to kindle the imagination of an 
incipient poet! But however it came about, I only 
know that I tramped moor and moss, heather and bent, 
murmuring to myself, and even at times chanting aloud 
to the astonished sheep, passages from the first volume 


Photo by London Stereoscopic Co. 


* “Swinburne.” By Harold Nicolson. (English Men of 
Letters). 5s. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ Ballads of the English Border.” 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. With an Introduction by 
W. A. MacInnes, M.A. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


of “Poems and Ballads” and from “ Atalanta in 
Calydon” (the only two books of Swinburne’s, pur- 
chased with birthday-present 
money, then in my posses- 
sion), although, soberly con- 
sidered, no poetry could have 
been more out of place, more 
out of tune with the austere 
spirit of those naked and 
wind-scoured heights, than 
Swinburne’s hectic and 
dithyrambic frenzies. The 
incongruity did not occur 
to me then: at that time 
Swinburne was my poet of 
poets—and am I to go back 
on him now? Am I to be 
ashamed of my own youth ? 
Not if I know it ! 
And yet, and yet, a 
measure of disillusion chilled 
that first ardour of adora- 
tion all too soon. I read 
other poets: and as I read, 
even the enchantment of 
Swinburne’s metrical 
ecstasies began to fail me; 
the sensitive and organic 
rhythms of Shelley made the 
music of Swinburne sound a 
little hard and mechanical 
by comparison. In contrast 
with Shelley’s faun-like dancing, the raptures of the 
later poet began to take on the character of the 

frenzied revolutions of an Arabian dervish : 
turning, turning 

In mazes of dithering sound” 


Swinburne. 


if I may misquote a poet whose name I have forgotten, 
if indeed he ever existed! And more fatal even than 
the reading of other poets was the reading of the rest of 
the poet’s own work. Volume after volume I plodded 
through with an ever growing indifference, until I sank 
to sleep over the last. When I awakened, I realised 
what had happened: my critical faculty had grown up, 
but Swinburne’s creative faculty had not. And it is 
just because he never grew up that Swinburne must stand 
for ever as that most tragic of figures, a frustrate genius. 
As an artist he never matured: and who can imagine 
a more frightful and nightmarish doom than to be a 
perpetual Peter Pan? It seemed to me that, even as I 
had watched him, the flame-haired lad whose youthful 
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and spontaneous dancing had captured my heart, had 
been transformed, by imperceptible degrees, into a 
galvanised corpse that in its motions mimicked horribly 
the juvenile gestures of the vanished boy. 

Yet in spite of the shock of this experience I retained, 
and still retain but little diminished, my enthusiasm 
for some of the earlier poems. Even after “ A Channel 
Passage,” “‘ Atalanta in Calydon ”’ and the best of the 
“Poems and Ballads” remain—a challenge in them- 
selves to many of the most admired poets of to-day ! 
And I am glad to think that even at the time of my most 
unquestioning enthusiasm, and when I knew little of 
Swinburne’s life, I had at least sufficient discrimination 
to single out two of his peems—“ The Triumph of Time ” 
and “‘A Leavetaking’”’—as my favourites. I have always 
felt that in those two poems could be felt the pulse of a 
real and living emotion. I do not know that I ever 
consciously put it to myself like that in those days ; 
but at all events these two poems moved me more than 
all the rest put together. And it is good to find that 
they move me as deeply now as they did at a first read- 
ing, more especially perhaps the incomparable ‘‘ Leave- 
taking,’’ a poem which has the unique distinction of 
being the only one of its author’s poems which is not 
too long. Even in the days when I would not admit 
that there were any defects in the work of the master, 
I was really conscious that, as an artist, he had the 
most fatal defect of all—he never knew when to stop. 
I used to try to persuade myself that his garrulousness 
was only a manifestation of the exuberance of genius; 
but I do not fancy that I ever’ really deceived myself. 
How could I, when I felt, after reading some of his 
poems, as if I had been perusing a portion of a metrical 
version of a rhyming dictionary ? And the mischief of 
it was that Swinburne metricised the same portion so 
often, over and over again, and in the same manner. 
The vocabulary of his poems, too, which had seemed 


so fresh and individual on a first acquaintance, and 
which was indeed a new mintage in the currency 
of English literature when Swinburne first began 
to use it, how speedily it had become worn and 
debased ! 

These apparently rambling reflections lead inevit- 
ably enough to the conclusion that Mr. Harold Nicolson 
tackled a very difficult task when he undertook to 
prepare a study of Swinburne’s work for inclusion in 
the new series of Macmillan’s “‘ English Men of Letters.”’ 
For how can one write a satisfactory book about a 
writer who never matured, in whose work there is no 
progress to mark, no development to record; and an 
artist, too, who even from the outset was inclined to 
deal with life at second hand, and who in his latter 
years existed merely as a bookworm? The content of 
Swinburne’s poetry gives the critic very little to discuss ; 
and there is not much at this time of day to be said about 
his style, save that, though it has often great rhapsodical 
beauty and an individual distinction, it is usually too 
diffuse and generalised, and seldom has that precision 
and certitude which is the authentic accent of great 
poetry. Considering his difficulties, Mr. Nicolson has 
done his job very well; but from the very nature of 
the story he has undertaken to tell, the interest 
diminishes as he proceeds. 

In “ Ballads of the English Border’? Mr. MacInnes 
has brought together a little group of old ballads which 
Swinburne collected, a number of ballads which he 
wrote in an archaic manner in imitation of the Border 
minstrelsy and those ballads he wrote under the Pre- 
Raphaelite influence. The volume seems to me to be 
rather an unnecessary bit of book-making, as most of 
the matter it contains can be found elsewhere ; and in 
any case, in spite of Swinburne’s admiration for the 
Border Ballads, his peculiar gift had really little affinity 
with that of the unknown makers. 


FROM A NEWSPAPER ANTHOLOGY. 


By Marjory Royce. 


T seems to me, turning over my two volumes of 
Newspaper Verse, collected for many years, that 
as time goes on, it becomes impossible to look at the 
lines one has cherished with any critical faculty. For 
another person they may be flat and poor, one is only 
sure that they have endured the test of many months 
in one’s own brain, and have become a part of one’s 
life. It may be the emotion behind a poem, or it may 
simply be some beautiful trick of wording that endears 
it. In any case the thing goes on living, often merely 
in an isolated verse, rising up in the memory from 
time to time, yielding fresh bouquets of pleasure as 
one repeats it again, and there is, most happily, no 
reason to think the fragrance will ever fade. In Miss 
Royde-Smith’s rare collection, ‘‘ A Private Anthology,” 
she speaks of the rapture of discovering a new poem, 
“as if, going out to sweep the snow from a doorstep, 
you should find a swaddled child.”” ‘“‘ Later,’’ says she, 
“‘ as it would be if you undertook to adopt the foundling, 
the judgment awakes, tests are made, and the validity of 
the experience is proved.” We have all to thank news- 
papers for putting many such golden children in our 
way. At the moment there are many keepable verses 
being printed in the Morning Post. 


One section of my scrap-books I reserve for religious 
verse. Who is “H.B.”’? He wrote a poem called 
“The Contemplative ’’ in The Pilot, ending : 


“A willing sacrifice, she takes 
The burden of our Fall within, 
Holy she stands, while on her breaks 
The lightning of the wrath of sin; 
She drinks her Saviour’s Cup of pain, 
And, one with Jesus, thirsts again.” 


This, I know, is Harriet Prescott, quoted somewhere— 
I believe in the Academy (one remembers by the style 
of printing) : 
““T will not let thee go, 

This hour is mine and thine, 

I have made fast the door 

Though thou, my prisoner, pine. 

The table I prepare 

With thee I come to sup, 

Bitter the herbs we share, 

And bitter is the cup. 

I will not let thee go.” 


Next in my book come a few lines from a forgotten 
source quoted in a review : 


““Once, at a simple turning of the way, 
I met God walking, and the dawn 
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Was large behind 
Him, and the 
morning stars 

Circled and sang 
about His face, as 
birds 

About the field-ward 
morning cottager.”’ 


And then there 
comes a_ verse, I 
think American, 
which my father, 
the first editor of 
THE BOOKMAN, 
never tired of 
quoting : 

‘‘ Sometimes I think, 
and thinking 

Makes the heart so 

sore, 

Just a few steps 

more, 
And there might have 
dawned for me, 
Blue and infinite, the 


sea. 


Some good stuff, 
much from the 
American religious periodicals, has appeared in ‘‘ Sunday 
Afternoon Verse”’ in the British Weekly. Here is one 
poem : 


From “ Romantic France.” 


“‘ How easily He turns the tide, 
The fulness of my yesterday 
Has vanished like a rapid dream— 
And pitiless, and far away 
The cool, refreshing waters gleam. 


“But I can smile and wait for Him 
Who turns the tide so easily, 
Fills the spent rock pool to the brim, 
And up from the horizon dim, 
Leads this bright morning wave again.” 


From the British Weekly also I find taken the trans- 
lation of a Welsh hymn made by Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is of a powerful simplicity : 

‘‘ If ever I cross the wilderness, 
I shall for ever marvel at Thy grace, 
My soul brought by tranquillity, 
After a hundred times losing the day, 
And the fetters all shattered, 
And my feet completely free, 
If ever I am seen thus, 
Eternal will be the praise !”’ 


I suppose Evelyn Underhill’s Academy poem has 
been collected, that beautiful ‘“‘ Rosa sine spina,’”’ which 
ends : 

“Cold the welcome, sharp the smart. 
Godhead treads the bitter way. 
Only in the lowly heart, 
Is the Babe new-born to-day. 
Genetrix Divina!”’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette has provided my blue and 
gold notebook with many cuttings. Does any reader 
remember the unsigned poem on “ Separation”’’? In 
it there is the haunting verse : 


“The young birds’ song we love, the poignant smell 
Of sea foam ; summer’s spell, 
Or winter’s anxious beauty, delicate dreams, 
Sunlight, and dappled streams.” 


By Eleanor Elsner (Herbert Jenkins). 


The Ramparts of the Aude Gate, Carcassonne. 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


Then the fairy touch in another unsigned Pall Mall 
thing, ‘‘ The Old Woman Speaks,”’ has stayed with me 
for ages : 

“Dim are my eyes, dim are my eyes, 
But sometimes, on the dewy grass 
I see the shadows of the wise 
Forgetful people as they pass.”’ 

And then this, I think taken from a long lovely poem 
by Miss Tynan, is shot through with truth : 

““T wish the poplar there would shed 

The leafage it has borne too long, 

That the last word was done and said 

With the last blackbirds summer song. 


““One must be stripped quite bare, before 
Comes the new birth long waited for.”’ 


Many other Pall Mall poems I have not space to 
give here, but I mention, in case anybody remembers 
them, “ Ingratitude,”’ beginning: “‘I have given you 
roses in sheaves, And hidden nests full of voices,” and 
the unnamed poem, “ They brought her first a brooch 
and a bonnet.” ‘“‘ T. E. C.,’’ whoever he may be, con- 
tributed a long original poem, from which I make an 
extract : 


‘“When you come to think of it, 
Is it not finer 
There should be One than myself 
Diviner ? 


“Older than the drift men, 
Wiser than the Golden Bough. 
More beautiful than the futurists 
Would perhaps allow. 


“At the end of a long day 
At any rate, 
After reading the new quarterlies, 
I sometimes meditate. 


“In this way, and feeling quieter, 
I go to bed, 
Thinking there may be One 
Of Whom I have not read.” 
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The pale green paper of the Westminster Gazette shines 
up from page after page of my newspaper-cutting book. 
What an admirable ‘‘ Westminster Anthology ”’ could be 
made, for always the paper has given hospitable home 
to poetry, and it is dear to poetry lovers. There appeared 
here first, among many now famous poems, Herbert 
Trench’s ‘‘ I heard a soldier sing some trifle—,’’ Winifred 
Letts’s ‘‘ Hallowe’en”’ (‘‘ Will you come back to us, 
men of our heart, to-night ?’’), Viola Taylor’s vivid 
lines on Swift: “‘ For like a tree I wither at the top ”’ ; 
Richard Capell’s “‘ Quatrain,” from the Swabian : 


“When on a bed of pain I lie perchance, 
Who is it, sweetheart, leads thee to the dance?” 


And also E. Nesbit’s caustic ‘‘ To One who pleaded 
for Candour in Love’’: 
‘“‘Thank God that here we two have stood, 
Thank God this dusk was ours to win; 


Time with his axe has marked our wood 
And he will let the daylight in.” 


With what a leap of the heart did one also greet 
first ‘a the Westminster Walter de la Mare’s simple, 
splendid lines, ‘‘ The Scribe ”’ : 

“What wondrous things 
Thy Hand has made, 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade.” 


(Don’t you see the bird among the leaves as you read 
that ?) And, lighter, but full of felicity was that thing 
by Wickham on the “ Tinker’s Bride : 
“Tl get me a girl with moon-dyed hair 

And a face as sweet as the morning air... . 

. . . The road for her stair, and the wind for her fan, 

She'll ride as the bride of the Tinker Man. 

An egg for her breakfast, a fowl to her tea, 

So she shall fare who goes with me.” 


(I do not know why, but I love her having the fowl for 
tea !) 

Then gratitude must also be expressed to the West- 
minster for several Cameron Wilson poems signed 
“ Tipuca.”” There are some colourful lines about a 
schoolmaster struggling with the querulous noise of the 
classroom, and sadly opening a poetry book—when all 
was changed : 

“ And as that fisherman of old 
Who from a weed-green bottle broke 
The crusted seal, and saw unfold 
The awful beauty of quick smoke. 
So from that torn page sprang 
The tear-stained laughter and the happy pain 
That held men prisoners while Shelley sang——’”’ 


The lines on “ Heaven,” found in Captain Cameron 
Wilson’s pocket when he was killed in action also were 
printed—filled amazingly with hope. I quote from 
them : 

“Suddenly one day 
The last ill shall fall away, 
The last little beastliness that is in our blood, 
. . . In any mirror, be it bright or dim 
Man will see God, staring back at him.” 


Again, the very distinguished and uneven work of 
“M. Snow” is buried in the files of the Westminster— 
often in the competition pages. ‘“‘ It’s not very light 
in Church in the early morning,” with its rippling 
cadence, is surely a fine poem and precious to many. 

It would be interesting to know how many people 


keep a newspaper anthology, and how many of those 
who seek, watch The Times Literary Supplement, for 
extracts from books reviewed. Some of those quoted 
in the notes at the end are very poor, but there is 
always a chance of finding a treasure in the main body 
of the paper. Cut from its pages, I find this translation 
from an Eastern poet, about a Moth who penetrated 
into the very heart of the fire, who: 
“Folded his wings within, till he became 
One substance and one colour with the flame; 


He only knew the flame who in it burned, 
And only he could tell, who ne’er to tell returned.”’ 


From The Times itself I find cut out the epitaph 
dedicated to Lieutenant Warneford, V.C., translated 
from the Iliad: 


“Whom the gods loved, they gave in youth’s 
first flower 
One infinite hour of glory. That same hour 
Before a leaf drops from the laurel, come 
Winged Death and Sleep, to bear Sarpedon 
home.” 


All lovers of modern verse know the close-printed 
page in the Literary Digest, quoting American poems of 
the moment. From this I culled long ago Edgar Lee 
Masters’s “‘ For a Dance,’’ which contrasts the present, 
and the past that has slipped away for ever : 


“‘ Two listen to the roar . 
Of waves moon-smitten, where no steps intrude. 
Who know what lips were kissed at Laracor, 

Or what it was that walked through Burnham 
Wood?” 


The same idea occurs in an unsigned lyric, taken 
from an old Westminster Gazette, of which the eighth 
and ninth lines seem the most poignant : 


‘‘Slow moving moonlight once did pass 
Across the moving looking-glass 
Where sunk inviolably deep 
Old secrets unforgotten sleep 
Of beauties unforgettable. 
But dusky cobwebs are woven now 
Across that mirror, which of old 
Saw fingers drawing back the gold 
From an untroubled brow. 
And their depths are blinded to the moon, 
And their secrets forgotten, for ever untold.” 


Turning over the pages idly; old friends hail me, 
beloved verses : 
‘‘I will heartily, lay me a-hold on the greatness of God, 


Alike to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn.” 


And this; about Paradise, I suppose : 
‘** All thy old woes now smile on thee! 
And thy pains sit bright on thee! 
All thy sorrows here shall shine, 
All thy suffering be divine.” 


Also the couplet, written in war time: 


‘* And we assault in an hour. It’s a silly thing, 
I can’t forget the lane that goes from Steyning 
to the Ring.” 


I have been pondering on first lines. Why should 
some of them have such power over the imagination ? 
Such lines as: 

Here’s a rose that blows, for Chloe.” 


‘* Mignon, allons voir si la rose .. .” 
‘‘ Simone, la riviére chante un air ingénu .. . 
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and tour words, the beginning of a sonnet, I think 
from the Outlook, on a drawing by Miss Alick S—— at 
the New English (which I shall never see) : 


“ Beautiful, unattainable, and free... 
And Elton’s 
“It is often that I have heard her calling ’’— 
or Tabb’s 


“O frame me in thy love, as I the landscape in 
the branches low.”’ 


Or Sassoon’s leaping, jerking : 
““ Then of a sudden, came the syncopation 
and that other: 


‘““ Say Heliodore, and Heliodore, and still say Heliodore.”’ 


I have no space here to quote gratefully from the 
collected poems that Public Opinion puts before its 
readers weekly, from things found in the Nation, the 
Speaker and THE BOoKMAN itself. But one more poem 
must come in. Culled from a source forgotten (by the 
print it looks like The Times Literary Supplement) I 
present it in its grace and gloom : 

“ C’est automne, la pluie, et la mort de l’année 
La mort de la jeunesse, et du seul noble effort 
Auquel nous songerons a l’heure de la mort, 
L’effort de survivre en l’ceuvre terminée. 


“‘ Mais c’est la fin de cet espoir, du grand espoir, 
Et c’est la fin d’un réve aussi vain que les autres, 
Le nom de Dieu s’efface aux lévres des apétres 
Et le plus vigilant trahit avant le soir.” 


JEAN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 


By JoHN NORTHCOTE. 


EAN FREDERIC OBERLIN passed away at 

Waldersbach in the Ban de la Roche, in Alsace, 

on June Ist, 1826, after sixty years’ arduous and faithful 

work as pastor and teacher to the one flock. The 

centenary of his death is being fittingly celebrated 

both at Strasburg (his birthplace) and at Waldersbach, 
in the early days of this present month of June. 

Shakespeare tells us that “‘ one man in his time plays 
many parts.”” Of no man perhaps was that aphorism 
more fully true than of Oberlin. He was student, 
scholar, tutor, preacher, pastor, schoolmaster, physician, 
surgeon, dispenser, physiognomist, phrenologist, botan- 
ist, horticulturist, farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, printer, 
bookbinder, accountant, philosopher, mystic! In an 
extraordinary way he lived up to one of his favourite 
mottoes: ‘‘ I am a man, and nothing which concerns a 
man can be a subject of indifference to me.” 

A Doctor of Philosophy 
of Strasburg University, a 
student of Greek and 
Hebrew, astronomy and 
theology, mathematics and 
metaphysics, ancient and 
modern history, he could 
handle efficiently any 
agricultural instrument, 
was a skilled grafter, and 
an expert in the making 
up of manure ; and when, 
at the French Revolution, 
he was forbidden to preach 
and was obliged to take 
out a licence for an occu- 
pation by which to earn 
a living, he became a 
licensed agricultural im- 
plement maker! Indeed, 
while there was scarcely 
a subject included in 
the learning of his day 
with which he was not to 
some extent acquainted, 
there was hardly a task 
in practical everyday life 


Jean Frederic Oberlin, 


the centenary of whose death is being commemorated this 
month at Strasburg (his birthplace) and at Waldersbach, Alsace, 
where he died. 


to which he could not put his hand, from planting to 
printing, from budding to building, from surgery to 
ox-breeding. 

For the greater part of his long life of eighty-six 
years he lived in a remote mountainous district of 
some 8,000 to 9,000 acres, devoting himself with zeal 
and devotion to the welfare of the people of his parish, 
taking, nevertheless, a deep interest in the things that 
concerned the Kingdom of God in the wider world. 
He was no traveller. He scarcely ever crossed the 
Rhine, and even when he did he got no farther than 
Baden or Freiburg; he never saw Paris, nor even 
Nancy: yet his name and fame spread throughout 
France, Germany, Switzerland, to England, Russia, and 
across the Atlantic. 

Entirely humble-minded, he was taken altogether by 
surprise when the National Assembly of his country 
recognised by special vote 
his services to education 
and to agriculture. In 
1818 the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Paris awarded 
him a gold medal “ for 
services rendered for more 
than half a century to 
agriculture in particular 
and to humanity in 
general’; and the follow- 
ing year Louis XVIII con- 
ferred upon him the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. 

When, in his twenty- 
seventh year, he settled 
among the wild and un- 
civilised folk in the Ban 
de la Roche, there was 
but one tumbledown hut 
for use as a school-house 
for all the five communes 
comprised in the parish. 
Within a few years he had 
seen to the provision of a 
proper school-house for each 
commune. Not content 
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with this, he inaugurated infant schools—the first of 
theirkind. The “ under sevens ”’ were gathered together 
in a large room in each commune, with two “ conduc- 
trices,’ the one to instruct and the other to amuse. 
Advanced classes for the senior scholars, for practical 
instruction in agriculture and horticulture, were taken 
by Oberlin himself, who also made himself responsible 
for the definitely religious teaching. An itinerant 
library, which passed from house to house and from 
village to village, was also brought into operation. 

He was a great believer in the apostolic counsel 
to “ do all things decently and in order.” His books— 
a great number of which were in manuscript—were 
perfectly arranged. Those written by himself were 
penned in a beautifully neat hand, for it was a point 
of duty with him to give to every letter its perfect 
formation. A collected edition of his writings was 
published in German at Stuttgart in 1843, in four 
volumes. 

The Rev. J. H. Smithson who, while a student at 
Strasburg University, visited Oberlin when the pastor 
was in his eighty-fourth year, records that “ after 
dinner he took me to his library, a large upper room, 
two sides of which were filled up with shelves from the 
top to the bottom and well stocked with books in several 
languages. The other two sides were furnished with 
maps, diagrams, plates, designs and models of various 
kinds, by which he instructed his flock in the useful 
arts of life.” 

In his workshop Oberlin kept a complete set of 
carpenter’s tools, a printing press and a bookbinding 


press. All notices concerning worship, or social or 
political matters, were printed by the pastor, aided 
by some of his pupils. Tens of thousands of text- 
cards were printed, and distributed to parishioners, 
friends and visitors. Small textbooks of instruction 
were issued as to the remedies to be applied to persons 
apparently drowned, frozen or suffocated. Oberlin 
also drew up an almanac free from the falsehoods 
and superstitions with which those commonly in use 
were filled: a copy of this was supplied free to every 
household. 

Of a practical and precise turn of mind, and possessing 
a powerful judgment and much common sense, Oberlin 
was also very imaginative and had a strong tendency 
to mysticism. He seemed to live very near the in- 
visible world. He was sure that he had communion 
with his wife after she had passed within the veil. 
He was greatly interested in the science of colours and 
in the subject of magnetism ; concerning the latter he 
obtained all the books and even unpublished writings 
which he could find. Clairvoyance also he inquired 
into with eager curiosity. In many subjects he shared 
the opinions of Lavater, and some at least of the works 
of Swedenborg greatly attracted him. 

To the end of his days, while yet able to read, he 
occupied himself with the study of the Greek and 
Hebrew text of the Scriptures, and with geographical 
researches (to which he had always been devoted). 
The very last labour of a literary kind on which he 
was engaged appears to have been an essay, bearing 
the date 1825, on Cicero’s work, “‘ On Old Age.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JUNE, 1926. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE BookMAn, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTIcE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HatF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best letter of advice in not more than a hundred 
and fifty words on the cheapest holiday that 
can be had and is worth having. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recentl~ published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent pos? free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MAY. 


I.—THE PrIzE OF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Eileen Newton, “ Hilda- 
well,” Southend Gardens, Whitby, Yorks, for 
the following : 


THE END OF THE STRIKE. 


He was so happy in the field, 
Breathing the fresh, cool air, 

Finding the young green floor of spring 
Beneath him everywhere. 

He did not know how this could be, 
Nor why they left him there. 


He only knew the grass was good, 
The wind was kind to him, 

And soft the stroke of May-time rain, 
Blown from the morn’s blue rim, 

Knew when the sun shone warm and clear, 
Although his eyes were dim. 
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Sometimes a sense of awful things 
Over his brain would creep, 
A dream of the choke-damp and the 
murk, 
Of gradients long and steep, 
The weary, grinding hours of toil, 
The too-short hours of sleep. 


Surely—a dream! For day by day 
He woke to warmth and light, 
Savoured the fleece-curled mists of 
dawn, 
The fragrant dews of night, 
Heard the gay call of mating birds— 
But did not see their flight. 


And now from many a chimney tall 
The smoke pours forth again ; 


(York), Marjorie Fleming (Natal), 
Walt Newton (Manchester), Olive F. 
Crowe (Hanwell), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), O. Dallison (Tonbridge), 
Sidney Scoones (Camden Town), N. 
D. Tifer (St. Andrews), Elsa Rice 
(London, N.W.), F. J. Powles (Roche, 
Cornwall), J. S. Martin (Addiscombe), 
Freda I. Noble (Long Melford), George 
S. Astins (Clacton-onSea). 


II.—TuHE PriIzE OF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is awarded 
to Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches 
Barn Road, Wolverhampton, for 
the following : 


THE CHARWOMAN’S SHADOW. 


Strong hands take up the pick and spade Lieut. R. F. W. R 


. ... Still stood fix’d to hear.” 
That long unused have lain ; whose romantic “ Harvest of Storm,” Messts. . 
And wives are glad—the wives of men PRMp Alun ase pobiahing, Mitton, Paradise Lost, Book VIII. 


Who work at Trensham Main. 


Coastward the laden trains flash by 
With puff and snort and spark. 

Somewhere, above the broad, green field, 
Carols an unseen lark ; 

But the little, blind pit-pony 
Has gone down into the dark. 


We also select for printing : 


TRUTH. 


With dogged feet I sought for Truth 
From early morn till late at night, 
In vain desire to see her face 

And shining armour bright, 


But wearily I left the chase, 

And then she made the shadows start, 
Who had been hiding all the day 
Within my seeking heart. 


(R. Fortescue Doria, 36, Carlton Street, 
Cheltenham, Glos.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Alice E. 
Gillington (Parkstone), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), 
Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), G. Laurence Groom 
(St. John’s Wood), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), 
E. M. Holt (Manchester), Irene Petch (Kirbymoor- 
side), E. M. Newton (Truro), P. Hoole Jackson (High 
Lane), Irene Marsh (Dudley), Mrs. R. M. Muir (London, 
W.C.), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), N. M. Mac- 
donald (Inverness), T. Bourne (Burton- 
on-Trent), C. Burton (Upper Norwood), 
M. E. Russune (Southport), Silvey 
A. Clarke (Hurlingham), B. Collis 
(Esquimalt, British Columbia), Vivi 
Violi Frisbee (Beverly Hills,California), 
Helera Derezinska_ (Strasburg), 
Kathleen I. Noble (Long Melford), 
John Strachan (Scarborough), F. W. 
Griffin (Battersea), Annie M. Thomas 
(Exmouth), E. C. Wallis (Eastbourne), 
Thomas A. King (Birmingham), Teresa 
B. Noble (Long Melford), N. Argent 
(London, S.W.), E. M. Salmon 
(South Croydon), M. Wakefield (South 
Croydon), Alfred H. Mendes (Trinidad), 
D. Norton (Birmingham), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Annie Starr 
(London, S.E.), J. Cook (Lenzie), Ella 


R. Noble (Long Melford), Alexander sttange autobiographical poem, “Two Tyrie (Tiverton), E. Sweatman 
M. Davidson (Aberdeen), W. Irving Muna sua" (Reading), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). 


Mr. William (Ware), P. Hoole Jackson (High Lane), 
Ellery Leonard, lerme Ormsby (Addiscombe), M. 


mI By Lorp Dunsany. (Putnams.) 
ees, 


We also select for printing : 


WHAT THE NEIGHBOURS SAW. By.W. Scott 
SISTERSON. (Stockwell.) 
““It was a lover and his lass.” 


SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, Act V, Sc. III. 
(V. S. Phillips, 29, Francis Street, Westminster, S.W.1.) 


THE HAPPY MEDDLER. 
By G. B. STERN AND GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


. Schofield, ‘‘ The Elms,” Brockholes, Huddersfield.) 


= 


REVOLUTION BY REASON. By JouN STRACHEY. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 


this conclusion you'll agree : 
When every one is somebodee 
Then no one’s anybody.” 
W. S. GILBERT. 
(Winifred FitzGerald, 1127, Victoria Avenue, 


Niagara Falls, Canada.) 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT. By CuristopHerR Mortey. 
(Heinemann.) 

“Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf.” 

SHAKESPEARE, Julius Cesar. 


(D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts.) 


III.—TuHeE PrizE oF THREE NEW 
Booxs for the best limerick 
forecasting the plot of the 
next best-seller is awarded 
to E. Eleanor Pinnington, 
7, The Close, Norwich, for the 
following : 


The heroine, slim as can be: 
The hero, a miner set free: 
There'll be strikes and to-dos 
Too exciting to lose ; 
And she'll run the entire T.U.C. ! 


We also mention for special com- 
mendation the replies by J. E. Parsons 


Whitaker (Brandsby), Derek A. C. 
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IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best one- 
hundred word review is awarded to H. C. Dent, 
42, Cromwell Road, Hove, Sussex, for the 
following : 


ROUGH JUSTICE. By C, E. Monracue. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Montague has done three remarkable things in this 


book. He has de- 
scribed once and for 
all the ideal man 


and woman of the 
upper middle class ; 
he has drawn a 
character whom 
every man despises 
and every woman 
pities, and he has 
written a war story 
so ghastly true that 
not even an ex- 
service man can read 
it without shudder- 
ing. Tocomplete his 
achievement, he has 
captured the beauty of the English country-side, the 
holiness of service and the eeriness of Fate, and from 
it all produced a bitter-sweet tale of poignant loveliness. 
The work of a master. 


Photo Miss Barbara 
Wilding. Cartland, 


author of “Sawdust ” (Duckworth). 


We also select for printing : 


BRITISH DRAMA. By ALLARDYCE NICHOL. 
(Harrap.) 

Mr. Allardyce Nichol gives us in this volume a general 
idea of theatrical history from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. With a sure touch he has laid his finger on 
dramatic tendencies and their development, and has 
traced for us the trend of comedy and tragedy, and the 
growth of drama in its different forms. His views on 
celebrated dramatists are interesting, and he is prodigal 
of neither praise nor blame. His consciousness of “ the 
majesty and splendour” of the drama gives him a 
reverence for his subject that is at once restrained and 
convincing. 

(Margot K. Mackillop Brown, The Dutch House, 
Brookvale Road, Southampton.) 


THE AMBER MERCHANT. By PEBBY WEBLING. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A very enjoyable and most readable story. Those who 
love colour will delight in the exquisite descriptions of the 
various shades and suggestions of shades hinted at and, 
at times, stated in terms which can only come to an en- 
thusiast on the subject. The human side is there, but 


only as a secondary consideration, and yet the very dealing 
in so beautiful a medium seems to impart nobility of 
character, as will all beauty do if genuinely appreciated 
and desired. There is a joyous note throughout the 
story which seems to be the sunset reflection of the Amber 
treasures, 


(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


REVOLUTION BY REASON. By Joun STRACHEY. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 

One may or may not approve of Oswald Mosley’s 
Birmingham proposals, but one cannot disapprove of 
either the form or the style of Mr. Strachey’s exposition of 
them. His language is plain and untechnical. He chooses 
illustrations which the man in the street can appreciate ; 
and he anticipates the reader’s line of thought, providing 
answers to objections as soon as the objections present 
themselves. The difficult subject of Economics seems 
here as clear as daylight. The book is written in a strongly 
partisan spirit, but even Mr. Strachey’s political enemies 
will enjoy it and be the better for it. 


(Mrs. D. E. A. Rash, Wortham, Diss, Norfolk.) 


FERNANDE. By W. B. MaxweE tt. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Fernande is a fascinating creature, half vampire, half 
heroine ; and when Eric Bowen, a talented young journal- 
ist, meets her at her Chelsea house for the first time, he 
falls under the magnetic spell of her pale dark beauty 
and brilliant conversation. Their friendship, platonic at 
first, later develops into passionate love; but Fernande 
has too much real regard for Eric to allow him to marry 
her. Loving him with all the fire and fervour of her 
gipsy soul, she finally sails for Buenos Ayres with another 
man, and Eric, following his natural destiny, marries a 
“nice girl.” An absorbing character study. 


(Mary Mair, Highlands Farm, Leatherhead, Surrey.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Jack Dickens 
(Ruddington), H. D. Slater (Blackheath), Marcella 
Whitaker (Brandsby), O. M. Day (Sandown, Isle of 
Wight), M. A. Sully (Gloucester), Mrs. M. N. Sinclair 
(Leatherhead), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath); Ierne 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), E. Goldsmith (London, N.W.), 
A. Gibbins (York), Derek A. C. Tyrie (Tiverton), 
James E. Brabbs (Pontefract), Marjorie Fleming 
(Natal), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Mrs. Emily E. 
Moore (Letchworth), W. V. Noble (Halifax), Roger B. 
Lloyd (Manchester), Mabel Moscrop (Robin Hood’s 
Bay), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood). 


V.—The PrizE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to M. Whitaker, 


c/o Mr. Hanson, Home Farm, Brandsby, 
York. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


TWO WOMEN WRITERS. 


MARGARET STORM JAMESON. 
DUCATIONALLY Miss Margaret Storm Jameson 
is the product of a northern university, but, one 
fancies, her capacity as a novelist is a thing beyond 


scholasticism. Her college years gave her an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring her degree, and also of writing 
“Modern Drama in Europe ”—which was her degree 
thesis. It is a great blessing that there is nothing 
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about this very vivid young woman of the school- 
marm. She is a creature who cannot be stereotyped 
by circumstances. Like her mother before her, she 
has reasoned out everything in life for herself. In that 
process she has suffered much, but come to true 
wisdom and humility. 

She has a passion for Whitby, her birthplace, and 
talks of it as if it were at once fairyland and holy 
ground. There, as a small vigorous child, she romped 
with her brothers, and always, as years went on, 
she left it with melancholy and returned to it with 
joy. 

Whitby, however, could 
not contain her ambition or 
give her the means for the 
life she wanted. An adven- 
turous journey to London in 
reply to the advertisement 
of a large publicity company 
for a copy-writer, gave her 
her first hold on the world’s 
greatest city. Miss Jameson 
wrote wonderful copy for her 
firm and grasped all the 
mysteries of big publicity. 
When, however, the oppor- 
tunity presented itself of 
breaking away from adver- 
tising and getting into 
journalism in the conduct 
of a bygone weekly with 
great ideals, she seized it 
and became as competent 
in the new profession as 
in the relinquished craft. 

For people with real 
creative energy journalism 
is not sufficient. Miss 
Jameson broke into fiction 
with ‘The Pot Boils,” 
which she realised not 
many years after was a 
very bad book. It had 
however the strength which 
comes from crude original- 
ity. Ht had few friends 
in the press. The same 
was the case with her second novel, “ The Clash,” 
which showed however considerable improvement on 
the first piece of daring. With “The Pitiful 
Wife,” published in 1924, Miss Jameson came into 
real notice. Reviewers who had been following her 
* career, and who had been almost angrily unimpressed 
by the two previous novels, realised that here was 
a young woman with much to say about life and 
with a deep gift of expression. ‘The Pitiful 
Wife” had dropped all the smartness and irritating 
audacity of her first style. In it she was finding herself 
as a responsible writer, who had learnt respect for the 
great medium in which she worked. It roused a great 
deal of attention, and no doubt gave Miss Jameson 
confidence to persevere in her new path. 

That confidence she requires. Here is a writer who 
has no illusions about her work, and is surprised when 


any of it is praised. She has the temperament of the 
true artist in the feeling that whatever she does 
is but a feeble expression of what she has wanted 
to do. That feeling of frustration has, one feels, 
been experienced by all writers who have had 
anything in them. 

On the other hand, there is always the danger of an 
over-sensitive writer of talent, or even genius, becoming 
inhibited from further work by reason of too much 
self-depreciation. Miss Jameson, being a North Country 
woman, has a strong fighting spirit with regard to life 
which counteracts to some extent her misgivings 
towards literature. At 
the same time she feels 
that whenever she reads 
a book by such a writer 
as H. G. Wells—for whom 
she has the keenest 
appreciation—that her own 
efforts do not count at all. 
I think this is a mistaken 
view. Mr. Wells has 
genius, surging and flowing 
over, but there are certain 
spiritual aspects of life, 
especially from the feminine 
point of view, of which 
he is ignorant and will 
remain ignorant. In such 
regions of the spirit the 
woman-writer with a great 
talent will excel the author 
of “‘ Ann Veronica” or the 
“Secret Places of the 
Heart.” Miss Jameson’s 
women are more con- 
vincing than some of the 
heroines of Mr. Wells’s 
books. 

Most strange to relate, 
she can draw real men also 
—not strong men, or cruel 
men, or base men, or angelic 
or chivalrous men—but men 
who have the usual amount 
of mixed motives, virtues 
and vices in their com- 
position. Fora verymodern woman, too, shehasa certain 
old-fashioned aspect towards the morals of men, seemingly 
regarding their divagations as natural, if regrettable. 
As a woman entirely in sympathy with the ambitions 
of women one would have expected her to take the 
advanced feminist attitude of contempt for the vices 
of men; but Miss Jameson regards men and women 
as, first of all, human beings, before she thinks of 
crusades in connection with them. It is possible she 
began life in that rather undisciplined northern college 
with the idea of the Single Standard in sex and the 
view that a woman should lead the same kind of life 
as a man, for good or ill. In her writing, however, 
especially in “ The Three Kingdoms,” the conviction 
unobtrusively asserts itself that women cannot as it 
were lead men’s lives—not at any rate when they have 
entered into a marriage contract and its liabilities. 


Miss Storm Jameson. 
From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 
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I would like to stress the fact that as far as economic 
independence is concerned Miss Jameson is a strong 
believer in the woman who goes out into the world, 
knowing, as she does, that the woman who is entirely 
concerned with the home may be a very dull companion 
even for a man of moderate intelligence. Miss Jameson 
had a very hard struggle to keep going, especially when 
she was earning wages as a publicity expert. In that 
job, as in her newspaper career, it was her merit and 
hard work that earned her her position and her 
reward. There was no question of good luck with 
her, but simply good work. In all those years of 
energy her health, never very strong, suffered. That 
is the price that most of us pay for over-work. I hope 
however that Miss Storm Jameson, concentrating 
on her fiction alone, will give herself a chance to re- 
cuperate. 

Before considering her brilliant book, “‘ Three King- 
doms,”’ I must point out that the story of Laurence 
Storm and the morals of Laurence Storm have nothing 
to do with the life and character of Storm Jameson. 
She has however brought her extended experience of 
the advertising world into this most forceful modern 
book. 

“ Three, Kingdoms” (7s. 6d.; Constable) resembles 
that other brilliant book by another clever young 
woman, “ Sounding Brass,”’ by Ethel Mannin, in that 
it is mainly concerned with the advertising world. 
Miss Mannin is harder on the publicity people than 
Miss Jameson, but tolerance is one of the notes of Miss 
Jameson’s character. 

Laurence Storm (who becomes Laurence Ford) is a 
very modern heroine. She is intent on making her 
own way, and she makes good to a remarkable extent 
in a great publicity firm after much travail and heart- 
break. There was no spoon of silver in Laurence’s 
mouth or key of gold in her hand when she essayed 
the siege of London: “She lived on fifty shillings 
a week in a bed-sitting-room in Earl’s Court. She 
learned what it was to swallow tears of loneliness in 
a crowded street. She learned what it was to cry 
night after night for a very little child. She learned 
what it was like to be crushed against unwashed 
bodies in tube trains. She learned what it was like 
to turn away, ravenous with hunger, from cheap 
food.”’ 

When Laurence had achieved success it was bitter 
in the mouth. She had been careless of her husband 
and had flirted desperately with Nicholas Marr while 
Dysart Ford was in the trenches. One of the subtleties 
of this book is the relationship between Dysart and 
Laurence. Even when Dysart is more unfaithful than 
his wife, he continues to adore her in his curious aloof 
way. 

Then comes the Foster Scott episode. Laurence is 
so busy planning a campaign of advertising for 
Scott that she compromises herself irrevocably in 
the public eye; but Dysart still sticks to her. She 
cannot help loving Dysart though her life is so 
crowded ; still less can she help loving their small son, 
Sandy. 

It is Sandy who is the great difficulty in the way of 
Laurence’s worldly career. When Dysart and she 
become reconciled in their dispassionate way, it is 


Sandy who decides her to abandon the career. Com- 
merce and a husband Laurie could deal with, but not 
commerce, a husband, andachild. ‘‘ Three Kingdoms ” 
does not purpose to settle the economic position of 
women in Big Business, but it does suggest that mother- 
hood is a bigger business still. 

The author of this very human and powerful book is 
in private life Mrs. Guy Chapman. 


MARGARET PETERSON. 


HE story of the girl who came to fame with that 
arresting book, ‘‘ The Lure of the Little Drum,” 
will discourage the shirkers and embolden the workers 
among would-be novelists. Miss Peterson’s earlier 
years were happy and sheltered ones, but later on she 
was very much up against life in its stoniest aspect. 
In the years immediately preceding the Great War she 
had to fend for herself, and came very near despair. 
Her residence was a girls’ hostel, where she had a 
cubicle and breakfast for a very small sum. She was 
entirely on her own, as her relations were abroad, and 
she was too proud to proclaim failure by writing to 
them for remittances. She had no equipment for 
earning a living and no idea of the value of money 
—just at the beginning. She spent £30 on a bogus 
school, which shut down in the second week after she 
joined it. After that she tried a number of small jobs. 
She stuck on stamps in an electioneering office, and 
took dogs walking in the park for ladies who 
wanted their pets to have exercise. After that 
she became a waitress in a tea-shop—a job which 
demands much celerity of foot and of head. Her 
next move was to sell programmes and chocolates in 
a theatre. 

This was a broken reed of a position, and her next 
move was into domestic service. She interviewed a 
lady in London, who liked her face—she had no 
recommendations to offer—and she went to Ireland 
as a children’s nurse. Ever since that time she has 
sympathised with the distaste of girls for domestic 
employment, which she regards as a kind of slavery, 
as far as her own predilections are concerned. She is 
of opinion that life on twenty-five shillings a week in 
the outer world is preferable to the comforts of a home 
in which one is an indoor dependent. Miss Peterson 
could only stand a month as a children’s nurse. During 
that time she saved up a little money and came back 
to London with fresh hope. 

It was at this juncture she resolved to become a 
writer. Her first book, like so many other first books 
by all sorts and conditions of people, was autobio- 
graphical, recounting her own struggles and unhappiness 
in her various London ventures. She wrote it in the 
early mornings before breakfast and in between any 
odd jobs that came her way. At this time also she 
went to a London County Council night school to learn 
shorthand and typewriting. 

She besieged publishers’ doors, carrying her manu- 
script along to save the cost of postage, but she never 
got beyond the office-boys, and these youths still give 
her a feeling of impotent nervousness. 

A great day came when she saw a live publisher in 
Mr. Andrew Melrose, of whom she speaks with infinite 
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gratitude. Mr. Melrose did not care for the glooms of 
her first book, but he encouraged her to go on and write 
another one. This was the famous “ Lure of the Little 
Drum,” which brought her fame and the beginning of 
fortune, in the winning of the Melrose Prize Competition. 

Miss Peterson is a born writer and delights in the 
craft, never losing her enthusiasm for her characters, 
regarding them as parts of herself. 

She had her first savour of journalism after the 
publication of the book, getting a job on the staff of 
the Morning Leader, which 
afterwards became absorbed 
in the Daily News. She 
liked the work immensely, 
but found that the high 
pressure was exhausting, and 
was really glad, on the whole, 
to get out of it again. 
One thing she learned from 
journalism, and that was 
never to shirk work, or to 
wait for inspirations that do 
not come, but simply to sit 
down to it for so many 
hours a day and write some- 
thing. Very often what 
she writes displeases her 
and she tears it up, but the 
labour all helps in the working 
out of a plot. 

She reads very little, find- 
ing that her own novels 
take up much of her time. 
She finds plays and films 
much more helpful in their 
Suggestion than fiction— 
especially films, because so 
many admirable ideas are 
so crudely worked out in 
them, and then the thought 
occurs of how they ought to be done. She finds 
however, to her whimsical despair, that the film 
authorities pay the scantiest attention to her bright 
suggestions. 

Fond as she is of the novel form, she has a burning 
desire to succeed as a playwright. To further that end 
she crosses her thumbs before she goes to sleep each 
night. If she believed more deeply in Coué, she con- 
fesses, she would take a piece of string and knot it as 
she falls asleep, murmuring, ‘‘ Every day and in every 
way I am writing plays better and better.” 

With Miss Peterson’s strong dramatic gift she may 
strike lucky any time, though she is aware that nearly 
every writer in London is intent on writing for the 
stage. It is significant in this connection that published 
plays are now being read with as much interest as novels 
by an ever-growing public. 

There is strong drama in Miss Peterson’s latest book, 
“ Guilty, My Lord” (7s. 6d.; Hutchinson). Claire 
Holland has the vigour of life with her. She is not an 
irreproachable young woman. When Tremayne, with 
an unhappy wife, whose unhappiness he caused, made 
love to Claire, she was not shocked, but she recognised 
that she could be guilty of no disloyalty to her employer’s 


Photo by Sarony, Bond Street. 


Miss Margaret Peterson. 


wife. Very tense is the situation in which Claire, called 
up by Mrs. Tremayne on the phone, goes in to her 
flat to find her lying dead. That is just the beginning 
of a terrible tangle. Tarleton, from Scotland Yard, 
knows that Claire is more deeply involved in the cir- 
cumstances of the crime than she can admit. His view 
is not shared by his assistant, Jack Wellsley, quite a 
new type of detective, in his warm humanity. Marrying 
Denis Tremayne, Claire goes with him to East Africa. 
He is pursued by the wraith of his wife, Madelaine. 
The novel is a good ghost 
story as well as a_ good 
detective story. Jack Wells- 
ley puts in an appearance 
again just when Claire needs 
him most. 

“Guilty, My Lord” al- 
most completes a score of 
Margaret Peterson’s novels. 
Its simple strength 
explains why she has sold 
250,000 copies of her works. 

Most of our women 
novelists keep their maiden 
names. Miss Peterson was 
married during the war 
to Mr. A. O. Lister, who was 
at that time serving with 
the H.A.C. in Flanders. 
He had a terrible experience 
in his campaigning, being 
blown up and buried during 
an attack on Ypres. Dug 
up two hours afterwards, he 
had to endure a life of in- 
validism for two years. He 
migrated to Africa in search 
of sunshine in 1917, and 
has since then been ap- 
pointed to the Administration 
Colonial Civil Service in Uganda. His wife and he 
come home to London every two and a half years on 
his six months’ leave. Margaret Peterson (as one 
continues to call her) finds this return an acute joy, 
and departure from London a deep sorrow. She loves 
London, like most of us, and her affection for it is 
increased by the vicissitudes she endured in it before 
success came. 

Miss Peterson was sure to have succeeded in any 
vocation in life she had taken up. She has magnificent 
vitality and a great faculty of concentration. Pessimism 
has never had any appeal to her; and she could be 
contented where other people would be miserable, 
because of her philosophy of life, which teaches her 
that there is an eternal law of compensation even in 
this fortuitous little universe of ours. 

I almost forgot to say that one of the sources of her 
happiness is her small son, who is growing up quite 
rapidly. She feels in her bones that he is going to be 
a writer, and is determined to warn him of wearing his 
heart on his sleeve when he takes to fiction. She 
knows, however, better than most folk that the writer 
who does not reveal a heart is not likely to stir our 


pulses. Louis J. McQuILLAND. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SQuaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Mr. Edward Thompson’s new book, Poems,” 
which Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount 
are publishing, 
contains a_ selec- 
tion from the 
poetry he has 
written and pub- 
lished in the last 
twenty years. 
Mr. Thompson has 
also completed, 
in Rabindranath 
Tagore,” a full 
.study of Tagore’s 
work and of the 
circumstances and 
conditions in which it has been done, with, as 
background, a survey of literary developments in 
India during the last century and a quarter. This 
is to be published almost immediately by the 
Oxford Press. 


Mr. J. M. Dent, 


Photo by 

Elliott & Fry. 

founder of “ Everyman's Library,” and head 

of the famous publishing house o. Messrs. 

J. M. Dent & Sons, whose death, at the age 
of 78, was announced last month. 


I learned with very much regret of the death 
last month of Mr. William Canton. His eightieth 
birthday was commemorated in an article by 
Katharine Tynan in our last October Number. 
About the same time a presentation was made to 
him by many of his friends and admirers, and Dr. 
Edward Thompson added a selection of his poems 
to Messrs. Benn’s “ sixpenny poets”’ series. These 
things, I know, gave him very great pleasure, for 
he was beginning to feel that his books had, of late, 
fallen into some neglect. His “‘ History of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,” in five volumes, 
remains a standard work; ‘‘A Child’s Book of 
Saints” is still selling; and ‘‘ The Invisible Play- 
mate’’ and “ W. V., Her Book,’’ which first made 
him widely known in the nineties, are in no danger 
of being forgotten; they were some while since 
brought together, with other of his writings, into 
a single volume in Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library,” and will keep their place among the most 
beautiful and poignant things in the literature of 
childhood. 


Of six novels I have read this month, one is 
concerned with real and two with imaginary wars. 
In her plays and in her brilliant novel of Cecil 


Rhodes, ‘‘ Dominion,” John Presland (Mrs. Gladys 
Skelton) has shown that she knows how to write 
the romance of history, and in “ Barricade “’ (Philip 
Allan) she has written a romance with an historical 
background, and one I am inclined to rank as the 
best of her books. The outbreaks in Vienna, at 
the beginning of the Austrian revolution of 1848, 
the flight of the Court and its adherents, the spread 
of the rising until the rebels are in control of the 
city, the gathering of the Emperor’s forces, the 
siege of Vienna, the desperate fighting at the barri- 
cades in the streets—all these things, and the 
tumults and intriguings and ordinary incidents in 
everyday high and low life that accompany them, 
are woven into the narrative deftly and with a 
creative energy that makes them vividly alive. 
The characters are well drawn; Baron von Arlen 
and the cynical, sinful old Madame von Griinthal, 
in particular, are little masterpieces of portraiture ; 
and the adventures, disasters, stirring escapes of 
the idealistic young Valentine von Arlen and his 
sister, Elizabeth, when they are precipitated or 
precipitate themselves into the riotous tangle of 
the revolution should not fail to carry this spirited 
story to a popular success. 

War on a much larger scale—the next great 
war, which ends in blasting European civilisation out 
of existence—is the theme of Mr. Shaw Desmond’s 


Miss G. B. Warmington, 


whose remarkable story of the time ot Christ, “The King of 
Dreams,” is published by Messrs. Methuen. 
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““ Ragnarok”’ (Duekworth). It is 
no easier to capture a_ reader's 
interest in a tale of the future than 
it is to win a practical man’s belief 
in the prophecies of Old Moore’s 
Almanack; but Mr. Shaw Desmond 
is no twopenny wizard, and I con- 
fess I have been more closely 
interested by his vision of the 
horrors of ruin and death that 
are to overwhelm mankind 
within the next few years than 
such luridly fanciful post - dated 
records have usually been able 
to hold me. His Joan Trefusis, 
a charming, capable girl, who organises a vast inter- 
national air-army of ‘‘ White Companions” to 
defend the British Empire and civilisation; the 
dare-devil Desmond Darcy ; the stocky, hefty Tom 
Battershell ; the vixenish “ Illinois Terror,’’ Miss 
Riggs, and the derelict baby, who travel with Joan 
in her aeroplane, belong to melodrama and fantasy ; 
so does the sinister, fascinating Lillith, the half- 
Chinese Bolshevik spy ; but they bring a spirit of 
adventure and streaks of humour and sentiment 
into a romance that would be too grim and harrow- 
ing in the matter-of-fact detail of its tragic develop- 
ments without some such romantic relief. The 
last war is to be a war of chemicals, of the Yellow 
Race against the White, and the nightmare terrors 
of it, the ghastly death rained from the skies upon 
panic-stricken, helpless cities, the terrific air- 
battles, culminating in one last overwhelming fight 
in the clouds, are described by Mr. Desmond with 
an amazing riot of imaginative realism. In the 
end, all the Americas, 
welded into one, remain 
crippled but not beyond 
recovery, all Europe is in 
ruins, and Joan and Des- 
mond Darcy, now man and 
wife, are settling among 
the few poor wretches 
surviving in London, bent 
upon trying to “ build 
up a new and better 
Civilisation.’”’” You may say 
- it is a blood-curdling ex- 
travaganza, or that it is an 
arresting tract for the times, 
a warning of the doom 
that awaits us if the 
nations are incapable of 
becoming rational and 
living peaceably together on 
a world that is big enough 
for them all; anyhow, 
Ragnarok”’ is worth read- 
ing, and its extravagances 


Mr. 
author ot “One Way Street,” whose new 


novel, “The Goat Without Horns,” has 
just been publish 


aul. 


ed by Messrs. Stanley 


are outweighed by the dire signi- 
ficance of its forecast. 

“The Blue Shirts,” by J. J. J. 
(Simpkin), is another tale of the 
future, another tract for the times, 
equally sensational, but less con- 
vincing. It is concerned with 
labour troubles such as we have 
recently come through, but we do 
not come through them in fiction 
in such a law-abiding manner as 
we did in fact. A Labour Govern- 
ment is in power; Socialists and 
Communists are abroad in the land; 
Bolshevism rampant. A new sort 
of trade union, the ‘‘ Freeman’s Union,” has been 
formed to combat these elements, with innumerable 
blue motor-cars and fleets of blue aeroplanes secretly 
in its service; and the amount of espionage going 
on on both sides in London, the furious violence 
with which each side retaliates on the other, the 
plots and counter-plots, trackings down, kidnap- 
pings and shootings make detective stories seem 
very tame affairs, and would certainly render 
London no place of residence for a quiet man like 
myself. A short-lived Socialist Government suc- 
ceeds in establishing itself, but is suppressed by 
a master-stroke, the Socialist President flings him- 
self off the Clock Tower and all ends well, the 
gallant girl and the hero who had played such 
strenuous parts in bringing about that victory 
having leisure at last for love-making. 

Captain Francis D. Grierson’s first novel, ‘“‘ The 
Limping Man,” was a capital detective yarn, and 
his “‘ The Zoo Murder ”’ (Geoffrey Bles) is a worthy 

successor to it. Here he 
unravels a murder mystery 
of a very unusual kind. A 
scientist, interested in such 
matters, holds a_ post- 
mortem on the body of a 
lion that has died suddenly 
in the Zoo, and he finds a 
human bone in its gullet. 
How did human remains 
come to be among the food 
that was given to the lion ? 
That is the mystery, and 
the solving of it takes you 
through exciting and eerie 
experiences, and though you 
may think the chief incident 
a little improbable you will 
find the whole thing inge- 
niously contrived and the 
story an excellent one of 
its kind. 


Beale Davis, 


Mr 


Raymond Weaver, 
Author ot “ Black Valley” (Geoffrey Biles). 


The slums of Manchester 
are nasty places, but the 
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people who live in them are not 
on the whole so far from ‘the 
golden age as are the slum dwellers 
of London, if they answer to the 
picture given of them in the 
opening chapters of Mr. J. M. 
Stuart-Young’s “‘ Johnny Jones: 
Guttersnipe’’ (Daniel). There is 
a good deal of reality in Johnny’s 
history as it develops, especially 
in his life at the pawnbroker’s ; 
and perhaps his passion for poetry 
is truthful enough and only out 
of the ordinary. There are rough 
persons and harsh happenings 
in the book, but in the main 
Mr. Stuart-Young is an 
idealist, and his story is shaped 
accordingly. 

Nobody could say that of Mr. Anthony Bertram. 
His novel, “‘ The Pool”’ (Allen & Unwin), is starkly 
and at times grimly realistic—his characters are 
drawn from life and with intimate knowledge ; his 
story is one of the most powerful and uncompromising 
stories of London low life since Mr. Arthur Morrison 
wrote his “ Tales of Mean Streets.’”’ It is not a 
pleasant story ; but it does not deal with pleasant 
people or with a pleasant part of London. Sid 
Parker is a mean little rat ; his good-looking brother 
Ernie is a more likeable but rather futile person. 
Rosie Betts’s father, with his patient addiction to 
fretwork in his leisure, is rather a delightful figure, 
and Rosie herself, for all her faults, stands out 
from her drab and degrading surroundings as a 
high-minded, independent, passionately loyal 
creature whose strong, natural honesty is not 
strong enough to cope with the sinister influences 
of her environment. Certain aspects of the story 
may seem repellent, but instead of blaming the 
author for portraying them we 
should rather blame _ ourselves 
that such a state of things is still 
allowed to exist in our midst. 
The characterisation is masterly ; 
the humour and pathos of the 
thing are genuine and unexag- 
gerated. A squalid book, no 
doubt, but a very able and re- 
markable one. 


“Blown by the Wind,” a new 
novel by Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott, 
will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. Mrs. Dawson 
Scott has also been writing a book 
of psychic interest, ‘‘ From Four 
Who Are Dead’ (containing 
messages from H. D. Lowry, W.T. 
Stead, and two others) which is 


Mr. Anthony Bertram, 
Author of “The Pool” (Allen & Unwin). 


Mr. L. W. Vedrenne, 


Author of “ The Pursuit,’ which Messts. Allen & 
Unwin are publishing. 


to be published by Messrs. 
Arrowsmith with an introduction 
by Miss May Sinclair. 


It is over eighty years since he 
died and probably the present 
generation has read little of the 
much that was written by that 
brilliant, erratic Irishman, Dr. 
William Maginn, whose robustly 
whimsical vagaries in prose and 
verse had a very considerable 
vogue in the days when Dickens 
was beginning to become famous. 
Much of his work was lively, 
ephemeral stuff, but some of it— 
such as his shrewdly critical essays. 
on Shakespeare, his ‘‘ Homeric 
Ballads,’ and certain of his stories, 
three of which no less a critic than Mr. George 
Saintsbury has pronounced to be masterpieces— 
should not have proved so perishable. I am 
glad to hear that arrangements are being made 
to reissue a selection of these. Meanwhile, so far 
has Dr. Maginn fallen from his old estate that 
he has not even been honoured with a stone 
above his grave, and his nephew, the Rev. C. A. 
Maginn, of Church Stretton, has lately been in- 
viting subscriptions with the object of raising a 
suitable memorial to him. His appeal has been 
responded to by Mr, Saintsbury, Mr. Clement 
Shorter, Mr. A. P. Graves, Professor Sir William 
Ridgeway, Mrs. Horniblow, Messrs. Blackwood, 
and others, and the fund is to be devoted to the 
erection of a Celtic cross in Cornish granite in 
Walton-on-Thames churchyard, where Dr. Maginn 
is buried. 


** Jack the 


Outlaw,” by Keighley Snowden, 
which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
are just publishing, is a romance 
of Yorkshire, founded on fact, 
and I gather that Mr. Snowden 
has kept close to the truth in 
telling the story, because in this 
case truth is stranger than 
fiction. The outlaw, Jack 
Sinclair, lived in Nidderdale, 
and Mr. Snowden knew him in 
his old age. He _ successfully, 
and with the approval of 
country gentry, farmers and his 
neighbours generally, defied an 
oppressive game-law which was 
ultimately repealed, and his ex- 
ploits bring something of the 
gallant, daring, romantic doings. 
of Robin Hood into modern 
times. 
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The reputation of that witty personality and com- 
petent theatrical manager, Colley Cibber (whom 
Pope unjustly made the hero of his ‘‘ Dunciad ”’) 
has survived for over a century and a half, and 
overshadowed that of his father whose life and 
work, as sculptor and architect, is dealt with in a 
beautifully illustrated book entitled ‘‘ Caius Gabriel 
Cibber,”” by Harold Faber, which the Oxford Press 
will publish. Caius Cibber 
did a good deal of work in | 
connection with many of | 
Wren’s buildings, and I | 
gather that Mr. Faber | 
regards him as the fore- | 
runner of whatever is poetic | 
in the sculpture of Great 
Britain. 


A new novel by Dr. 
Morgan de Groot, “ Nets 
and Cages,” the story of a 
tenor’s adventures, have 
just been published by 
Messrs. Alston Rivers. 


Professor Federico 
Olivero, of the Universities 
of Turin and Milan, has just 
added another to those 
intimate studies of English 
literature which have proved 
him a master of our 
language and letters. The 
new work is a translation, 
with copious notes, of the 
Middle-English poem ‘“‘ The 
Pearl”’ (La Perla: Libreria Fratelli Treves, Turin) ; 
a poem whose symbolism and religious ardour entirely 
commend it to the translator’s taste. Few among 
us have a more thorough acquaintance with Early 
and Middle English than Professor Olivero, and 
he is doing an excellent work in introducing 
our literature to his countrymen. But he is 
as conversant with the later, as with the earlier 
centuries ; one of his recent books was a volume 
of Studies in Modern Poetry, written in English 
and published at Oxford. His translation of 


“The Pearl” is inscribed to Mr. Arthur L. 
Salmon. 


Some seem to think ‘“‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’”’ 
(Brentanos) a little too unconventional, others are 
too much amused by its frivolities to take them so 
seriously, and at the Women-Writers’ lunch, the other 
day, I heard one of our most distinguished women 
novelists recommendit as representing a certain spirit 
of the time which really exists, whether we approve 
of it or not. This is, I believe, the first novel 
of its author, Miss Anita Loos, and its prompt and 


great success on the other side of the Atlantic 
is repeating itself here. It has been filmed in 
America, and dramatised by Miss Loos and Mr. John 
Emerson ; and arrangements are afoot for producing 
the play in New York and in this country. 


There is at least one good thing comes out of 
Bermondsey, and that is The Bermondsey Book ; 
and at least one good thing 
that does not come out of 
Bermondsey, because it 
belongs there, and that is 
the Bermondsey Bookshop. 
For some while past I have 
known the former, which is 
published now by Messrs. 
Heinemann, and is so excel- 
lent and interesting a 
magazine that I wish it were 
a monthly instead of a 
quarterly—a miscellany of 
stories, essays and poetry 
that has many of our chief 
living authors among its 
contributors. The last 
Number contains poems by 
Thomas Hardy and Gerald 
Gould; essays by John 
Galsworthy, Thomas Burke, 
Philip Guedalla, W. L. 
Courtney ; stories by Chris 

Massie, Henri Barbusse 
(translated by Lewis May) ; 


whose new book, “The Mountains ot Youth,” has been published and, to say no thin g of 
by the Oxford Press. 


Drawn by Kathleen Shackleton, 


other items, a striking 
portrait of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. There is also a significant and 
suggestive little essay on ‘‘ Taste in Poetry,’’ by 
F. C. Davis (a young librarian in a large London 
factory), on which correspondence is invited, and 
if you have been to any of the Sunday evening 
lectures at the Bermondsey Bookshop and noted 
the large, alert and inquiring audiences, mostly 
of local factory hands, that attend them, you 
will guess that correspondence will be forth- 
coming. Bermondsey is not an earthly paradise, 
and as you enter Bermondsey Street (the Bookshop 
being at No. 89) through a long dark tunnel of rail- 
way arches, you will wonder perhaps how a love 
for literature can flourish among such discouraging, 
depressing surroundings. But you will find that 
it does if you drop in at the Bookshop any weekday 
evening but Saturday, or go to one of the lectures 
which begin on Sundays at 8.30, so that young and 
old men and women of the neighbourhood who have 
been to church, or who do not go to church, may 
have somewhere to spend the evening. Recent 
lecturers or chairmen there have been Lewis Hind, 
C. S. Evans, John Galsworthy, Professors Cowl and 
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Allardyce Nicoll, Clephan Palmer, 
Wickham Steed, Viscount Haldane 
and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith. On 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s night the 
lecture-room over the shop was 
crowded to the utmost and there 
was an overflow waiting patiently 
on the landing, all down the stair- 
case and in the shop itself, so that 
when the lecturer arrived she readily 
consented to stand on the crowded 
stairs and give a short preliminary sali 

talk to those who otherwise would = Fiiott & Fry. 


Mr. Thomas 
Humphry Ward, lish title is “The Mills of 


Twenty-two thousand copies were 
quickly sold. Although Marcelle 
Vioux is unknown to the English- 
reading public she has been 
translated into most other 
European languages, and Messrs. 
A. M. Philpot have just published 
a translation of ‘“l’Ephémere,” 
one of her more recent books, 
which lays bare the soul of a 
mill - girl working for a pittance 
in a southern town. The Eng- 


have been unable to hear her. who died last month, had been for many years Man” and the ttranslation is 


on the staff of 


Times, and edited for 


Now that the lecture season is over, Messts.. Macmillan their anthology in five by Mr. Denis Crane, who 


volumes of “ The English Poets.” He married 


readings of stories and plays are “ts Humphry | Werd, the distinguished ~~ js_ well known as the author 


given on Sunday evenings, and these 

too are fully attended. On weekday evenings, from 
five to ten-thirty, the room over the shop is a 
reading-room where all the many who use it have 
the free use of a large and varied library. Or any 
who prefer to have books of their own can obtain 
them by paying for them at the rate of sixpence a 
month. One young worker in an adjacent factory 
lately finished paying his monthly sixpences until 
they amounted to eight shillings and sixpence, in 
order that he might possess the collected poems of 
John Masefield. As the name of the founder of the 
Bookshop, who takes a very active part in all that 
concerns it, is omitted from the magazine and such 
programmes and other documents as I have seen, 
I am not sure whether I am allowed to mention 
that, but I may at least 
testify to the good and 
immensely useful work he 
is doing, for the Bookshop 
really “‘ makes a sunshine 
in a shady place,” though 
shady is too gracious a 
word for a place so much in 
the shade as Bermondsey. 


One of the most versatile 
of the younger women 
writers of France, Marcelle 
Vioux, is still under thirty, 
but already has to her 
credit six successful novels, 
besides numerous long 
stories and a critical ap- 
preciation of the painter 
Memling, in Nilsson’s 
famous Ancient and Modern 
Masters series. Her first 
book created no small stir 
in French literary circles 
by its extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the 


life of the Parisian poor, 


of Vicarious Vagabond” 
and other sociological studies. 


The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, whose newest book, 
“The West End”’ (Jonathan Cape), is faithfully dealt 
with elsewhere in this Number, may be forgiven an 
occasional Homeric “ nod,”’ for he has now written 
or. edited over a hundred volumes. His first, 
‘““ Books Fatal to their Authors,’ was published 
by Messrs. Elliot Stock in 1885. When Messrs. 
Methuen started business the two first books they 
issued were Edna Lyall’s ‘“‘ Derek Vaughan” and 
Mr. Ditchfield’s ‘‘ English Villages.” He and 
Mr. Steadman (who afterwards took the name of 
Methuen and became Sir Algernon Methuen) were 
friends at Oxford and, though he also publishes. 
with others, that firm has 
continued publishing for 
him ever since. Three of 
his most popular books are 
“The Parish Clerk,” ‘‘ The 
Old-Time Parson” (both of 
which have run through 
several editions and been 
republished in cheaper form). 
and “The Old English 
Country Squire.” In the 
nineties he was invited to 
edit a book on “ Bygone 
Berkshire,” by Mr. Andrews, 
the enterprising Hull pub- 
lisher, who failed, leaving on 
Mr. Ditchfield’s hands 
material for books on 
Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, and his offering 
of these to Messrs. Bemrose 
led to the production of a 
long succession of expensive, 
beautifully illustrated 
volumes entitled ‘‘ Memo- 

rials of the Counties of 
Rev. PH. Ditchfield, England,” a series of which 
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he was general editor, and 
for which he wrote several 
of the books. Early this 
century Mr. Ditchfield wrote 
for Messrs. Dent’s “‘ Temple” 
series an admirable ‘‘ Hand- 
book to Gothic Architec- 
ture’’ which the R.I.B.A. 
made a textbook for 
students, and “The 
Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain,” which is now in 
its fourth edition and bids 
fair to become the standard 
work on this subject. His 
“‘ The Charm of the English 
Village,’’ illustrated by 
Sidney Jones, was pub- 
lished in 1908 by Messrs. 
Batsford, who also pub- 
lished his ‘‘ English Manor 
Houses,” illustrated by the 
same artist. But I 
despair of giving anything 
like a list of Mr. Ditch- 
field’s many books about 
London and about divers 
aspects of rural England, most of which have been 
successful in America and the Colonies as well as in 
this country. Incidentally, he has made excursions 
into poetry and the drama, and has written a few 
novels, including a thrilling Stanley Weymanish 
romance of the time of Richelieu, ‘‘ The Sorceress 
of Paris,’’ which was published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, to say nothing of the multitude of articles he 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


whose biography of “ Stewart Headlam™ (John Murray) is reviewed 
in this Number. 


has contributed to the 
dailies, weeklies and month- 
lies. Some years ago he 
wrote a book on “ The 
City Companies of Lon- 
don”; he has recently 
completed a new one on the 
same subject which Messrs. 
Foulis have in the press. 
Among other activities, 
Mr. Ditchfield is editor of 
the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association 
and the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Archeological Journal, 
which he has edited ever 
since he founded it in 1894. 
He was ordained in 1878 
and, after serving two 
curacies, was in 1886 
appointed Rector of Bark- 
ham, where he is Rector 
still. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney has 
retired from his position 
as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd., and has resigned his seat on the Board, but 
still retains the Editorship of the Fortnightly Review. 
The Board have elected fas their new Chairman 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, who for nearly twenty-five years 
has been Managing Director to the firm, which post 
he will in future combine with that of Chairman. 
BOooKMAN. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


April 28th, Caxton Hall——Mr. Louis McQuilland made 
an excellent Chairman for Mr. Thomas Moult, at the last 
meeting of the session. Mr. Moult’s lecture on ‘“ The 
Works of Sir J. M. Barrie ’’ was distinguished for its sound 
critical judgments and glowing personal appreciations. 
He claimed that Barrie belongs as much to the nineties as 
to this century, and that his early plays, particularly 
“Walker, London ”’ and The Professor’s Love Story,” 
had helped to point the reaction that ensued from the 
materialism of that time. His exuberance of fancy and 
expression of emotion contrasted with the shy reserve in 
those directions usually associated with the Scotch; and 
his wilful whimsicality and humour were referred to a 
possible unwillingness to curb by self-criticism the vagaries 
of his fancy. His faith in love, beauty, courage, the things 
of the spirit, and an all-conquering goodness were 
illustrated. His respect for children and the sureness of 
his touch in writing of them was instanced in connection 
with his occasional failures when writing for grown-ups. 
Mr. Moult thought that “‘ Peter Pan,” “‘ Mary Rose ’”’ and 
‘Dear Brutus were sure of immortality. 

In the discussion that followed, Mrs. de Crespigny said 
a word in favour of a belief in fairies, a subject on 
which Mr. Moult had not appeared quite sound, and 
said it was possible that an idea so universal and im- 
memorial had something behind it. In an eloquent speech, 
Mr. Wildey Knight made clear that he is not insensitive to 


the beauties of nature and the charm of Barrie. Mr. G. B. 
Burgin and Mr. Kennedy Williamson also spoke. 

Dr. Mullins took the opportunity at the close of the 
meeting to express the thanks of the members of the Circle 
to Mrs. Hine, whose warmth of interest and unobtrusive 
work in the activities of the Bookman Circle contribute 
so largely to its success. There are now over four hundred 
and fifty members. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


Saturday, June 26th—vVisit to the Garden City of 
Letchworth, Hertfordshire, under the direction of the well- 
known author-naturalist, Mr. W. Percival Westell, who 
lectured to the Circle at Caxton Hall on April r4th. 
Mr. Westell will take the party fora Nature Ramble on 
Norton Common and to see the chief features of the 
Garden City (including the Museum, of which he is 
Hon. Curator) as well as his own home-made garden. Tea 
will be provided in the People’s House at 1s. 3d. per head. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


Saturday, June 5th.—Visit to Grasmere and the district 
of the Lake Poets. All applications should be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, G.P.O., 
Manchester. 
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Hew Books. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR.* 


There is a certain homely friendliness in the appearance 
and manner of the Prime Minister which, in a world that 
pomposity intimidates, is not readily accepted as a sign of 
greatness or strength of character. Lincoln had it, I sup- 
pose ; so had President Kruger ; so had Campbell-Banner- 
man and Bonar Law; and Mr. Baldwin may be well 
contented to walk in such good company. Ina small way 
it is perhaps significant that while his more aggressive 
colleagues are addicted to cigars, he takes as his familiar 
the democratic pipe; he is seldom seen without it in 
any of his portraits. A reading of his addresses in “ On 
England ”’ brings you to a curiously intimate acquaintance 
with him, for he has a sort of habit of thinking aloud, of 
dropping into reminiscence and relating personal experiences 
by way of explaining his attitude toward social and political 
problems he is trying to solve. If he has not the flashier 
gifts of the brilliant politician, he has gifts that most 
politicians would be the better and more useful for possess- 
ing. Instead of clothing himself in the arrogance of office 
and orating pontifically, he is never too important to be 
human, is always ready to talk things over, admits that 
there is another side to a question and is anxious to con- 
sider it. One is not used to this reasonable frame of mind 
in a political leader, and it is at first a little baffling ; some 
regard it as a sign of weakness, but I am inclined to think 
it a sign that Mr. Baldwin is more up to date, more in 
touch with the modern spirit than are those self-confident, 
old-fashioned, traditional politicians who, not being closely 
acquainted with any world but their own, have not yet 
realised that ‘‘ there are more lives than any of us know,”’ 
and that the days are past when the man in the street was 
a quite unlettered person who could be more easily driven 
than led. 

There are things in this book revealing Mr. Baldwin as 
a lover of art and letters—admirable things I would like 
to quote from his addresses on “The Classics,’’ on W. H. 
Hudson, on Art, Self-Education, and on some great men 
he has known. And there is that beautiful passage telling 
how deeply he is always moved by the sights and sounds 
and scents of rural England. But his love of England and 
his faith in her people are the pervading undertone of his 
pages. “I am just one of yourselves,’’ he said to his 
audience at Worcester, ‘‘ who has been called to special 
work for the country at this time. I never sought the 
office. I never planned out or schemed for my life. I have 
but one idea, which is an idea that I inherited, and it was 
the idea of service—service to the people of the country.” 
He went on to tell that among the chief friends of his 
childhood, when he lived near the iron forges of Worcester- 
shire, were a shepherd who could neither read nor write, 
and a workman, who rose to be manager, but had gone to 
work at ten years old ‘“‘ on a twelve hours’ night shift, thus 
being a link with an industrial past which, thank God, 
has passed away for ever. But with such friends of one’s 
childhood, it is little wonder that one learned a profound 
sympathy with and affection for the common man, of 
whom I am one.”’ In another address he speaks of the 
great value to himself of the experiences he had in the 
early twenty years of his business life when 


“I worked in close contact with all classes of people in this 
country, and enjoyed, through no credit to myself, the goodwill 
which I have inherited from generations that have gone before 
me and left behind a name for honesty, fair play, right judgment 
and kindliness to those with whom they worked. Through 
that, whether I succeed or not, I believe I have an understanding 
of the mind of the people of the country which I could have 
gained in no other way. It is through this that I have that 
ineradicable belief and faith in our people which sustains me 
through good times and evil, and it is because of this that I 
have every confidence that, whatever troubles may come to 


* “ On England, and Other Addresses.’” By the Right_Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, P.C., M.P. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


this country, or in this country at any time, the native strength 
and virtue of our people will overcome everything. There is 
only one thing which I feel is worth giving one’s whole strength 
to, and that is the binding together of all classes of our people 
in an effort to make life in this country better in every sense 
of the word. That is the main end and object of my life in 
politics.” 

Any man who really works for such an end makes politics 
respectable ; and one thing these addresses convince you 
of is their entire sincerity. Mr. Baldwin is a dangerous 
man to his enemies, for when you get to know him, as you 
may in this book, you feel you have no quarrel with him, 
and that if ever he can form a Cabinet that is all like- 
minded with himself But that is to anticipate the 
millennium. 


RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF CRITICISM.* 


To criticise a volume of critical essays many of which 
are themselves critiques of volumes of literary criticism 
becomes a little like standing between opposing mirrors ; 
the mind rebels at the infinity of the process presented. 
Indeed it is likely to cause the critic almost morbidly to 
inquire into the phenomenon of his own existence to 
observe himself thus eternally duplicated, were it not that 
Mr. F. L. Lucas, whose “ Authors Dead and Living ”’ 
started this train of thought, has discussed it with a pleasing 
thoroughness in his first essay. ‘‘ And So ad Infinitum ”’ 
he smilingly entitles it, and proceeds to examine the func- 
tions and values of criticism. Its fallibility, its failure to 
establish universal standards, its dependence upon mere 
personal predilection, of these things he makes a gift to the 
scoffers, and then establishes the real claim for criticism that 
is in itself a piece of expression—a piece of art which pleases 
and amuses. If it helps to convey some useful guidance 
to the work criticised all the better. That is its pretended 
and prosaic reason for existence ; but we read it for the 
more certainly esthetic fascination that it is the expression 
of a live mentality moved to utterance by an emotion of 
liking or hatred for its subject. 

Thus launched and with his colours flying, Mr. Lucas 
proceeds to deal with the books old and new. Most of the 
essays have appeared in the columns of The New Statesman, 
but never was writer more justified in collecting his ephe- 
mera. It is not only that his judgment is so sound and 
his erudition so helpful in establishing the values of the 
books with which he deals, but with this he manages to 
say so many delightful things that the volume is full of 
quiet chuckles, so many splendid things that it stands 
always as literature in its own right. 

Wherever one’s sympathies happen to be it will be diffi- 
cult not to smile as Mr. Lucas exalts Mr. Drinkwater to 
the company of the “too vivacious dead,” stigmatises 
H. D.’s Greeks as “ Pale Young People in eurythmic 
attitudes and her Heliodora” as ‘‘a sham repro- 
duction of an original that never existed,” or speaks of the 
Victorians as “ living in a sort of moral Crystal Palace ”’ ; 
and whatever one may think of his enthusiasms for this 
writer or that one cannot but be moved by the nobility 
of such a passage as this : 


“The vividest poetry is that which sets itself like music, 
generation after generation, to the acts of life, as even Nero died 
with Homer on his lips, or Taillefer rode chanting the Song of 
Roland up Senlac Hill, or Wolfe passed up the darkness of the 
St. Lawrence to his last battle repeating the Elegy of Gray. 
It is true that most of our existence has to be spent on far other 
and more prosaic levels than this. That active, many-sided 
beauty of daily life which men have dreamed as existing in 
Periclean Athens or the Florence of the first Medici, or which 
makes the life of William Morris as fine and finished as a work 


* “ Authors Dead and Living.” By F. L. Lucas. 


7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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of art among the depressing biographies of most of his 
contemporaries has been the lucky gift of only a few in 
only a few ages of the world.” 


If these quotations exemplify the humour and the 
fineness of his writing there is an embarrassing wide- 
ness of choice in putting forward anything typical of 
his critical acumen. The catholicity of his sympathies 
enables him to understand appreciatively not only the 
literatures of days other than our own, but both the 
traditional and the experimental in contemporary 
writing. Thus whether he be dealing with Drayton 
or Vaughan or Donne, with some obscure Roman 
epitaphs, a volume of esthetic philosophy or poetics, 
with Housman or Humbolt Wolfe, he is at home in 
his world of books and keenly alive to the world of 
affairs to which this literature must of needs be 
related. It is, maybe, this very awareness of life as 
a condition of literature which produces the impres- 
sion of a keen personality behind these essays in 
criticism. To him literature is no Buddha sitting self- 
poised in contemplation of its own navel, but rather 
a warrior fighting the battle of the human spirit. 
Somewhere he states his faith that poetry needs ‘“ the 
impression of a personality behind, that holds with a 
Roman strength to its sense of form and order, of un- 
expected beauty and sudden pity, of certain values and 
certain standards, mistaken it may be, but genuine, amid 
the chaos of the world.” ‘“‘ These things,’’ he writes, 
“are fine, not fashions; and without some touch of 
them great literature is not written.”’ 

This faith in order rather than anarchy sends him tilting 
at the negativists both in form and thought among con- 
temporary writers—‘‘ these acute and highly polished 
writers lost in their myriad details like sharp little needles 
in haystacks.’’ Yet happily it does not bring him under 
the banner of the Diehards and Traditionalists who are 
convinced that poetry has ceased and literature ended ; 
for his own generous and progressive mind is always finding 
promise and hailing performance among the writings of 
our own day. If a poet dispenses with the traditional 
initial capital letters to his lines it does not send Mr. Lucas 
into any jeremiads for the sins of the modern. In the 
last, and the most constructive of these essays, ‘“‘ The Pro- 
gress of Poetry,’’ he says: “It is in fact towards more 
brain that poetry must probably continue to travel as it 
has travelled since it began. There is no going back.” 
This particular essay traces valuably that growth of in- 
tellect in poetry from the first rude and almost involuntary 
reaction of emotions into words, through the coming of 
the earliest stirrings of analysis, to the complexities and 
introspection of mood and mind which mark this latter 
day. At one point he excellently says: Poetry has never 
been greater than when, as in #schylus and Lucretius and 
Shakespeare the vitality of a ruder age has survived to 
give its energy to the mind’s new subtlety, while the 
subtlety sobers but does not sicken as yet, the old vitality.” 

““ Authors Dead and Living ”’ is full of things as good as 
that. It is not merely therefore a book of literary criti- 
cism, that handmaiden of the arts, but by its own fineness, 
passionate understanding and sense of style, has exchanged 
that helotage for the aristocracy of literature itself. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


THE HIGHWAY.* 


From pack-mule to Packard, from dirt road to concrete 
highway, from the swung litter to the perfectly-balanced 
and sprung Rolls-Royce . . . it is a long progress: and 
yet how much in essentials is the change? The old craving 
which blazed a single-file trail through wood and across 
mountain is the same which blasts great highways, smooths 
out old roads, straightens crooked and historical paths. 
The new man feels he must visit new lands; the need to 
find fresh features ; the desire to visit venerable places or 


* “The Highway and its Vehicles.” By Hilaire Bell 
£3 38. (The Studio.) y Hilaire oc. 


James’s Steam Carriage, 1824, 
(Aquatint.) 
From “ The Highway and Its Vehicles.” By Hilaire Belloc. 


(The Studio.) 


persons ; or the mere appetite for variety—these send the 
modern man across Europe in his motor-car as it sent his 
ancestors in the Middle Ages to Rome on horseback, or 
their ancestors across the Alps to threaten the fat plains 
of Lombardy. In this handsome volume, with its illus- 
trations most admirably selected by Mr. Geoffrey Holme, 
Mr. Belloc writes about the highway. He distinguishes 
between it and the road. The highway, in his belief, was 
made for the vehicle. Until man had invented and learned 
to use the wheel, he was content with roads or paths. 
When the wheel was made, and the vehicle swung upon it, 
came the need for something better and broader than the 
path upon which men could travel in single file. He points 
out that in countries where the vehicle is unknown, even 
although military formation may be known, the path has 
sufficed ; but directly you have a wheeled chariot, you 
have the road. He looks for a moment at Assyria, but 
does not consider the history of vehicles in China, where 
the wheel certainly existed very early. How the wheel 
was invented we shall never know. It is not, I think, 
quite accurate to say, as Mr. Belloc does, that the wheel 
“is, perhaps, taking it all in all, the most notable of the 
things which man has made of his conception alone. For he 
has here not captured nor tamed an existing thing, like fire ; 
nor mimicked anything in the world about him, as in music or 


plastic art or building. There was no wheel before man—and 
man alone made the wheel. . . .” 


For the wheel is really only the circle made useful: and 
the circle was the most conspicuous of all objects for 
primitive man—the golden circle of the sun and the moon’s 
silver round. It is possible that the wheel came from 
man’s play instinct—a child’s hoop strengthened ; or from 
his misuse of some sacred object—an early agnostic bowling 
along the ground an image of Apollo. At any rate the 
invention of the wheel, great as its services have been, 
cannot compare with the invention of speech. 

These are, however, only speculations. The illustrations 
confine themselves to facts. Here in hundreds of pictures 
and drawings we have examples of the vehicles used by 
our race. If human power of invention is shown in them, 
so is human conservatism. Our railway trains are governed 
by our ancestors’ coaches, and these varied only accidentally 
from the more primitive vehicles in which the people of 
the Middle Ages travelled. Not strictly a vehicle perhaps, 
but I wish Mr. Holme had given an illustration of the roller- 
skate. It is from one point of view only a kind of road- 
skate ; but from another it may be labelled as a sort of 
infantile bicycle, a foot-cycle, a velocipede in miniature. 
As I turn over the illustrations, I find myself wondering 
whether another generation will see the most modern of 
these vehicles superseded—the motor-car and the railway 
train abandoned, and our roads planted in the heavens. 
I wonder ! 

R. ROBERTs. 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR.* 


There is a certain homely friendliness in the appearance 
and manner of the Prime Minister which, in a world that 
pomposity intimidates, is not readily accepted as a sign of 
greatness or strength of character. Lincoln had it, I sup- 
pose ; so had President Kruger ; so had Campbell-Banner- 
man and Bonar Law; and Mr. Baldwin may be well 
contented to walk in such good company. Ina small way 
it is perhaps significant that while his more aggressive 
colleagues are addicted to cigars, he takes as his familiar 
the democratic pipe; he is seldom seen without it in 
any of his portraits. A reading of his addresses in “ On 
England ”’ brings you to a curiously intimate acquaintance 
with him, for he has a sort of habit of thinking aloud, of 
dropping into reminiscence and relating personal experiences 
by way of explaining his attitude toward social and political 
problems he is trying to solve. If he has not the flashier 
gifts of the brilliant politician, he has gifts that most 
politicians would be the better and more useful for possess- 
ing. Instead of clothing himself in the arrogance of office 
and orating pontifically, he is never too important to be 
human, is always ready to talk things over, admits that 
there is another side to a question and is anxious to con- 
sider it. One is not used to this reasonable frame of mind 
in a political leader, and it is at first a little baffling ; some 
regard it as a sign of weakness, but I am inclined to think 
it a sign that Mr. Baldwin is more up to date, more in 
touch with the modern spirit than are those self-confident, 
old-fashioned, traditional politicians who, not being closely 
acquainted with any world but their own, have not yet 
realised that ‘‘ there are more lives than any of us know,”’ 
and that the days are past when the man in the street was 
a quite unlettered person who could be more easily driven 
than led. 

There are things in this book revealing Mr. Baldwin as 
a lover of art and letters—admirable things I would like 
to quote from his addresses on ‘‘ The Classics,’’ on W. H. 
Hudson, on Art, Self-Education, and on some great men 
he has known. And there is that beautiful passage telling 
how deeply he is always moved by the sights and sounds 
and scents of rural England. But his love of England and 
his faith in her people are the pervading undertone of his 
pages. ‘‘I am just one of yourselves,’’ he said to his 
audience at Worcester, ‘‘ who has been called to special 
work for the country at this time. I never sought the 
office. I never planned out or schemed for my life. I have 
but one idea, which is an idea that I inherited, and it was 
the idea of service—service to the people of the country.” 
He went on to tell that among the chief friends of his 
childhood, when he lived near the iron forges of Worcester- 
shire, were a shepherd who could neither read nor write, 
and a workman, who rose to be manager, but had gone to 
work at ten years old ‘‘ on a twelve hours’ night shift, thus 
being a link with an industrial past which, thank God, 
has passed away for ever. But with such friends of one’s 
childhood, it is little wonder that one learned a profound 
sympathy with and affection for the common man, of 
whom I am one.’ In another address he speaks of the 
great value to himself of the experiences he had in the 
early twenty years of his business life when 


“I worked in close contact with all classes of people in this 
country, and enjoyed, through no credit to myself, the goodwill 
which I have inherited from generations that have gone before 
me and left behind a name for honesty, fair play, right judgment 
and kindliness to those with whom they worked. Through 
that, whether I succeed or not, I believe I have an understanding 
of the mind of the people of the country which I could have 
gained in no other way. It is through this that I have that 
ineradicable belief and faith in our people which sustains me 
through good times and evil, and it is because of this that I 
have every confidence that, whatever troubles may come to 


* “ On England, and Other Addresses.”” By the Right_Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin, P.C., M.P. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


this country, or in this country at any time, the native strength 
and virtue of our people will overcome everything. There is 
only one thing which I feel is worth giving one’s whole strength 
to, and that is the binding together of all classes of our people 
in an effort to make life in this country better in every sense 
of the word. That is the main end and object of my life in 
politics.” 

Any man who really works for such an end makes politics 
respectable ; and one thing these addresses convince you 
of is their entire sincerity. Mr. Baldwin is a dangerous 
man to his enemies, for when you get to know him, as you 
may in this book, you feel you have no quarrel with him, 
and that if ever he can form a Cabinet that is all like- 
minded with himself But that is to anticipate the 
millennium. 


RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF CRITICISM.* 


To criticise a volume of critical essays many of which 
are themselves critiques of volumes of literary criticism 
becomes a little like standing between opposing mirrors ; 
the mind rebels at the infinity of the process presented. 
Indeed it is likely to cause the critic almost morbidly to 
inquire into the phenomenon of his own existence to 
observe himself thus eternally duplicated, were it not that 
Mr. F. L. Lucas, whose ‘‘ Authors Dead and Living ” 
started this train of thought, has discussed it with a pleasing 
thoroughness in his first essay. ‘‘ And So ad Infinitum ” 
he smilingly entitles it, and proceeds to examine the func- 
tions and values of criticism. Its fallibility, its failure to 
establish universal standards, its dependence upon mere 
personal predilection, of these things he makes a gift to the 
scoffers, and then establishes the real claim for criticism that 
is in itself a piece of expression—a piece of art which pleases 
and amuses. If it helps to convey some useful guidance 
to the work criticised all the better. That is its pretended 
and prosaic reason for existence ; but we read it for the 
more certainly esthetic fascination that it is the expression 
of a live mentality moved to utterance by an emotion of 
liking or hatred for its subject. 

Thus launched and with his colours flying, Mr. Lucas 
proceeds to deal with the books old and new. Most of the 
essays have appeared in the columns of The New Statesman, 
but never was writer more justified in collecting his ephe- 
mera. It is not only that his judgment is so sound and 
his erudition so helpful in establishing the values of the 
books with which he deals, but with this he manages to 
say so many delightful things that the volume is full of 
quiet chuckles, so many splendid things that it stands 
always as literature in its own right. 

Wherever one’s sympathies happen to be it will be diffi- 
cult not to smile as Mr. Lucas exalts Mr. Drinkwater to 
the company of the “too vivacious dead,” stigmatises 
H. D.’s Greeks as ‘‘ Pale Young People in eurythmic 
attitudes” and her “ Heliodora” as ‘‘a sham repro- 
duction of an original that never existed,”’ or speaks of the 
Victorians as “ living in a sort of moral Crystal Palace ”’ ; 
and whatever one may think of his enthusiasms for this 
writer or that one cannot but be moved by the nobility 
of such a passage as this : 


““The vividest poetry is that which sets itself like music, 
generation after generation, to the acts of life, as even Nero died 
with Homer on his lips, or Taillefer rode chanting the Song of 
Roland up Senlac Hill, or Wolfe passed up the darkness of the 
St. Lawrence to his last battle repeating the Elegy of Gray. 
It is true that most of our existence has to be spent on far other 
and more prosaic levels than this. That active, many-sided 
beauty of daily life which men have dreamed as existing in 
Periclean Athens or the Florence of the first Medici, or which 
makes the life of William Morris as fine and finished as a work 


* “ Authors Dead and Living.” By F. L. Lucas. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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of art among the depressing biographies of most of his 
contemporaries has been the lucky gift of only a few in 
only a few ages of the world.” 


If these quotations exemplify the humour and the 
fineness of his writing there is an embarrassing wide- 
ness of choice in putting forward anything typical of t 
his critical acumen. The catholicity of his sympathies 
enables him to understand appreciatively not only the 
literatures of days other than our own, but both the 
traditional and the experimental in contemporary 
writing. Thus whether he be dealing with Drayton 
or Vaughan or Donne, with some obscure Roman 
epitaphs, a volume of zxsthetic philosophy or poetics, 
with Housman or Humbolt Wolfe, he is at home in 
his world of books and keenly alive to the world of 
affairs to which this literature must of needs be 
telated. It is, maybe, this very awareness of life as 
a condition of literature which produces the impres- 
sion of a keen personality behind these essays in 
criticism. To him literature is no Buddha sitting self- 
poised in contemplation of its own navel, but rather 
a warrior fighting the battle of the human spirit. 
Somewhere he states his faith that poetry needs ‘“ the 
impression of a personality behind, that holds with a 
Roman strength to its sense of form and order, of un- 
expected beauty and sudden pity, of certain values and 
certain standards, mistaken it may be, but genuine, amid 
the chaos of the world.” ‘‘ These things,’’ he writes, 
“are fine, not fashions; and without some touch of 
them great literature is not written.” 

This faith in order rather than anarchy sends him tilting 
at the negativists both in form and thought among con- 
temporary writers—‘ these acute and highly polished 
writers lost in their myriad details like sharp little needles 
in haystacks.’’ Yet happily it does not bring him under 
the banner of the Diehards and Traditionalists who are 
convinced that poetry has ceased and literature ended ; 
for his own generous and progressive mind is always finding 
promise and hailing performance among the writings of 
our own day. If a poet dispenses with the traditional 
initial capital letters to his lines it does not send Mr. Lucas 
into any jeremiads for the sins of the modern. In the 
last, and the most constructive of these essays, ‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Poetry,’’ he says: “It is in fact towards more 
brain that poetry must probably continue to travel as it 
has travelled since it began. There is no going back.” 
This particular essay traces valuably that growth of in- 
tellect in poetry from the first rude and almost involuntary 
reaction of emotions into words, through the coming of 
the earliest stirrings of analysis, to the complexities and 
introspection of mood and mind which mark this latter 
day. At one point he excellently says: ‘‘ Poetry has never 
been greater than when, as in Zschylus and Lucretius and 
Shakespeare the vitality of a ruder age has survived to 
give its energy to the mind’s new subtlety, while the 
subtlety sobers but does not sicken as yet, the old vitality.” 
“ Authors Dead and Living ”’ is full of things as good as 
that. It is not merely therefore a book of literary criti- 
cism, that handmaiden of the arts, but by its own fineness, 
passionate understanding and sense of style, has exchanged 
that helotage for the aristocracy of literature itself. 


HoRACcE SHIPP. 


THE HIGHWAY.* 


From pack-mule to Packard, from dirt road to concrete 
highway, from the swung litter to the perfectly-balanced 
and sprung Rolls-Royce . . . it is a long progress: and 
yet how much in essentials is the change? The old craving 


which blazed a single-file trail through wood and across 
mountain is the same which blasts great highways, smooths 
out old roads, straightens crooked and _ historical paths. 
The new man feels he must visit new lands; the need to 
find fresh features ; the desire to visit venerable places or 


* ‘The Highway and its Vehicles,” 
(The Studio.) 


By Hilaire Belloc. 
£3 38. 


James’s Steam Carriage, 1824, 
(Aquatint.) 

From “ The Highway and Its Vehicles.” By Hilaire Belloc. (The Studio.) 
persons ; or the mere appetite for variety—these send the 
modern man across Europe in his motor-car as it sent his 
ancestors in the Middle Ages to Rome on horseback, or 
their ancestors across the Alps to threaten the fat plains 
of Lombardy. In this handsome volume, with its illus- 
trations most admirably selected by Mr. Geoffrey Holme, 
Mr. Belloc writes about the highway. He distinguishes 
between it and the road. The highway, in his belief, was 
made for the vehicle. Until man had invented and learned 
to use the wheel, he was content with roads or paths. 
When the wheel was made, and the vehicle swung upon it, 
came the need for something better and broader than the 
path upon which men could travel in single file. He points 
out that in countries where the vehicle is unknown, even 
although military formation may be known, the path has 
sufficed ; but directly you have a wheeled chariot, you 
have the road. He looks for a moment at Assyria, but 
does not consider the history of vehicles in China, where 
the wheel certainly existed very early. How the wheel 
was invented we shall never know. It is not, I think, 
quite accurate to say, as Mr. Belloc does, that the wheel 
“is, perhaps, taking it all in all, the most notable of the 
things which man has made of his conception alone. For he 
has here not captured nor tamed an existing thing, like fire ; 
nor mimicked anything in the world about him, as in music or 


plastic art or building. There was no wheel before man—and 
man alone made the wheel. . . .” 


For the wheel is really only the circle made useful: and 
the circle was the most conspicuous of all objects for 
primitive man—the golden circle of the sun and the moon's 
silver round. It is possible that the wheel came from 
man’s play instinct—a child’s hoop strengthened ; or from 
his misuse of some sacred object—an early agnostic bowling 
along the ground an image of Apollo. At any rate the 
invention of the wheel, great as its services have been, 
cannot compare with the invention of speech. 

These are, however, only speculations. The illustrations 
confine themselves to facts. Here in hundreds of pictures 
and drawings we have examples of the vehicles used by 
our race. If human power of invention is shown in them, 
so is human conservatism. Our railway trains are governed 
by our ancestors’ coaches, and these varied only accidentally 
from the more primitive vehicles in which the people of 
the Middle Ages travelled. Not strictly a vehicle perhaps, 
but I wish Mr. Holme had given an illustration of the roller- 
skate. It is from one point of view only a kind of road- 
skate ; but from another it may be labelled as a sort of 
infantile bicycle, a foot-cycle, a velocipede in miniature. 
As I turn over the illustrations, I find myself wondering 
whether another generation will see the most modern of 
these vehicles superseded—the motor-car and the railway 
train abandoned, and our roads planted in the heavens. 
I wonder ! 

R. RoOBERTs. 
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THE CENCI.* 


It was with no anticipatory enthusiasm that I approached 
the reviewing of these volumes, although I knew that 
when, in 1923, the original version of Signor Corrado Ricci’s 
work was published, it was accepted as possessing authority 
and truth; for with all its genius, Shelley’s play, which 
sentimentalised and therefore falsified the issue, was so 
darkly depressing that the prospect of this reading was one 
of gloom. 

The true story of the Cenci is certainly depressing and 
dreadful ; but it is something to have the facts of the case 
as they are given to us by Signor Ricci. Being more human 
they are less intolerable than was Shelley’s blank-verse 
darkness. Within a short while anticipatory disinclinations 
were forgotten, as the volumes cast their spell. The force 
of the story of that wretched Roman family caught into 
the toils of doom, combined with the admirable manner in 
which the work has been translated, compelled an interest 
that grew. No tragedy, Greek or otherwise, is more 
absolute and inevitable than this. The follies of mankind 
added to the ironic malice of the gods brought splendid 
catastrophe. The theme with its characters and setting 
is picturesque and intense enough for the exercise of the 
finest dramatic genius; and had opportunity served, 
Beatrice Cenci—no meek maiden, coldly statuesque and 
perfect—might have fitly companioned Othello and Lady 
Macbeth. 

The legend of Beatrice is now filled in, and complete ; 
so that we can see how utterly Shelley did not know her. 
The pathos of her sufferings and death is enhanced by the 
truth that she was a passionate woman, capable of tragical 
determinations, not a milk-and-poetic victim to the 
abounding cruelties of her father, but the centre of retalia- 
tion against him, the inspirer of a justified parricide, a 
fierce, even an insolent, opponent to her judges, and in the 
end the dignified and moving victim of the heaviest forces 
of the Middle Ages. The whole amazing story is here set 
down, after having been carefully, laboriously, gathered 
from a vast mass of records and documents; and therefore 
can be estimated for the first time at something near to its 
worth. What a time; what a company! Glory and 
degradation of the meanest; vanity, selfishness, greed, 
anger and treachery enjoyed an easy harvest; and there 
was the Church, unspiritual, the Law, cunning and very 
cruel, to make justice to plain men almost impossible. The 
casual manner in which innocent witnesses were strung up 
to the torture, racked while the administering power might 
say an Ave or a Credo, though sometimes it was for lengthy 
periods as measured by a water-clock, and often because 
it was assumed that an honest ignorance was the disguise 
to guilty knowledge, shows how hopeless were the institu- 
tions which had been established for the protection of 
mankind. 

Count Francesco, the father of Beatrice, would nowadays 
be regarded as a case for a mental hospital ; in the sixteenth 
century, because he was a noble and wealthy with ill-gotten 
gains, he could do almost anything he liked. He was 
proved guilty again and again of abominable deeds and 
vices, and imprisoned; to re-emerge promptly, having 
bought himself freedom with fines and bribes which im- 
poverished his estate and were a cause of the hatred and 
litigation that led to his undoing and the family ruin. 
But with all his mad vindictiveness and “‘ will to vice ” the 
Count seems not to have been guilty of the generally- 
accepted charge of incest. It is the only plea on which, 
with some show of likelihood, he can be regarded as not 
guilty. Assuredly, with his calculated, mad cruelties, he 
brought death upon himself. The details of the murder 
are vividly realised: and yet most wonderful of all the 
circumstances associated with the crime was the clumsiness 
of the conspirators who elaborately gave themselves away. 
With Olimpio, the stalwart castellan, who became the 
lover of Beatrice and added the pains and shame of mother- 
hood to her long-drawn anguish, as the sole murderer, the 

* “ Beatrice Cenci.”” By Corrado Ricci. Translated from the 


Italian by Morris Bishop and Henry Longan Stuart. Illustrated. 
2 vols. 32s. (Heinemann.) 


death of the evil old man might have been accomplished 
without detection. To throw him down from the castle 
parapet into the thicket-grown moat must have been easy. 
Instead of that, Olimpio, Beatrice and Lucrezia, the feeble- 
witted stepmother, with the Cenci brothers consenting, 
elaborated a scheme so complicated and immature as to be 
silly. Even then they might have escaped, for popular 
sympathy was generally with them, if they had adopted the 
simplest precautions ; but most efforts of murder seem to 
be a sort of suicide in which the culprit puts his head into 
the noose ; and so it was here. 

The story is fuller, more involved and dramatic than that 
which gave Robert Browning his plot for ‘‘ The Ring and 
the Book ’’; and so patiently and brilliantly has it been 
studied and recorded by Signor Ricci that it comprises a 
very moving history. The great and the little people live. 
Outlaws, judges, priests, soldiers, postillions, the crude 
custodians of Beatrice and Lucrezia in their incarceration 
at La Petrella ; the Pope, the Count and his sons, each and 
all pass before the eye of the reader as performers in a 
powerful play. And when the long ordeal of inquiry and 
tortures is ended, and the guilt of the Cenci proved, with 
death to follow promptly, the story strengthens to the 
climax of the end. Beatrice is the heroine of the drama. 
Her beauty and youth, for she was only twenty-two at the 
time of her death, marked her out for the sympathy of the 
crowd, so that as she walked to the scaffold through 
the streets of Rome, with Lucrezia beside her, and the cart 
which bore her tortured brother, Giacomo, following, the 
mournful progress was for her like the shadow of a bril- 
liant triumph. In the wretchedness of her guilt she was 
canonised and admitted among the lay-martyrs of a 
popular favour that has endured. Worthier was she of 
that checkered immortality than are some who have 
shared its frigid gleams, for she was a much wronged and 
a courageous woman. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


EUROPA.* 


This new Annual, which is really an encyclopedia of 
Europe, is a well planned, indispensable and thoroughly 
excellent volume. It is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with abstractions, tendencies, institutions, 
conventions and problems common to Europe as a whole, 
the larger sub-headings being again split up so that, e.g. 
the chapter headed Economic Problems contains six 
subsidiary articles on trade, grain, oil, protection, and so 
on. In all, in this Part I, there are nearly fifty separate 
articles, all by experts of various nationalities and of 
world wide reputation. Part II deals with each country 
separately, and here a new note is struck. Each country 
has a “‘ Who’s Who ”’ dealing with its government, political 
parties, press, banking, trade unions, learning, literature 
and arts. Here, inter alia, we can learn (and it is about 
the only source so far as we know where this information 
can be gleaned) the composition, aims, and leading mem- 
bers of the fourteen parties which make up French politics 
and of the eleven in Germany. Part III also treats each 
country separately, dealing chiefly with statistics and 
principal events of the past year. Part IV supplements 
Parts I and III, the chief headings being National Defence, 
Public Finance, Labour Conditions, and Transport and 
Communications. In Part V there is a very useful and 
complete bibliography of the principal books of the year 
dealing with outstanding European problems. The price 
of the volume, which contains more than 600 pages, is 
fifteen shillings. 

Like all Annuals this one suffers from the drawback 
that, inevitably, before the next issue appears, some of 
the information contained within the present one is bound 
to be out of date. In the preface the editors specifically 
ask for reasonable criticism of the plans and methods of 
the work. We suggest and strongly recommend that to 

* “Europa, 1926.” Europa Publishing Company. 15s. 
(Routledge.) 
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each purchaser of a copy there be issued monthly a printed 
slip giving in strictly summarised form all new events, 
or changes in those already recorded, of an important 
nature. We stress the word “ important,’ for while it 
is a matter of indifference to the average reader whether 
the acreage under cereals in Czechoslovakia has increased 
or not, it is essential that he be kept up to date as toa 
new treaty, a new policy, or a new man. There ought to 
be little difficulty in carrying out this suggestion, the 
adoption of which would be worthy of a publication of 
the stamp of “ Europa, 1926.” 


TOUJOURS PARNELL.* 


When the Academy’s hanging committee a century ago 
demanded of Constable where was his brown tree, they did 
not mean to be derisive. Nor will the public be when they 
get into the habit, as soon they may, of asking every 
publisher, ‘‘ Where is your book on Parnell?” It is 
perhaps a tribute in itself to the “‘ uncrowned king ”’ that he 
left behind him so many pens ready to do him justice from 
so many different aspects. Mr. Ervine’s was that of a 
dramatic critic with an Orange tang who cannot find enough 
subjects to engage his busy pen or enough occasions to vent 
his bottled fury. Sir Alfred Robbins’s was a worthy 
attempt to deal with the subject from the standpoint of 
the responsible and retentive journalist. 

Mr. O’Brien’s is a no less creditable endeavour to show 
that among the intimates of the party, Parnell was much 
more human than popular tradition has led us to suppose. 
Here is nothing of the Draconic leader waging an intensive 
campaign against the administration in power, and push- 
ing his men about the board with gestures and words of a 
stinging contempt. We are given a stippled portrait, with 
any number of convincing touches, of the man with all his 
weaknesses in the way of superstition, his spells of sudden 
vehemence, and his hatred of green as a colour and an 
emblem. One of the liveliest passages is an account of 
perfervid Irishwomen sending to Kilmainham cartloads of 
eiderdown quilts, socks, tea-cosies and dressing-gowns, all 
in the emerald colour he loathed. But as a glimpse of 
temperament it is beaten by the picture of our hero- 
victim’s frantic anxiety to burn a letter which had come 
from a house containing children ill with scarlatina. The 
transition of hue from green to scarlet was too abrupt, and 
Parnell’s terror of infection caused even the admiring 
author to smile. 

“He bounded from the dinner-table, and with his own hands 
emptied the water-ewer into the basin on the wash-stand. ‘ For 
God’s sake, O’Brien, quick!’ he cried, holding out the towel 
towards me, with an earnestness that set the whole company in 
aroar. He returned to his dinner in a state of supreme satisfac- 
tion. ‘ Buckshot,’ he said, ‘is not going to get rid of us so 
cheaply as that.’ ”’ 

It would be interesting to hear what ‘‘ Buckshot” 
Forster had to say of such a comic interlude in the dismal 
chapter of Kilmainham, if he ever heard of it. At any 
rate the smile is still there for anyone who tries to ap- 
preciate, as Mr. O’Brien does, this strange enigma of a man 
who lived in the fiercest limelight of British odium for so 
many years, and still defies solution. Where Mr. O’Brien 
succeeds in coming as near as anyone is in these early 
chapters, where the Nationalists lapsed into the first 
experience of unanimity they had known for many years. 
They elected as their paramount chieftain a man whose 
difference in disposition from his followers was equivalent 
to the sum of their differences from one another, if the 
expression is not too strong. Unfortunately the book 
peters out into a rather futile and embittered survey of 
what has been written of Parnell by other men; and the 
materials for biography perish in a waste of arid acrimony, 
with figures like Lord Morley set up as scarecrows to frighten 
offanyone from attempting to help in Irish affairs. The 
harshest strokes are reserved, however, for politicians 
who have dared to contrive a settlement of any sort, for 


* “ The Parnell of Real Life.” By William O’Brien. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


the accommodation which was a triumph of negotiation 
in Parnell seems to be unforgivable in anybody else. 

With this reservation against the bitterness of the book, 
it may be commended as a study of a most difficult theme 
too long obscured by just these faults of partisanship ; and 
perhaps the wisest way is to adopt the author’s own ad- 
mission where he says: ‘“‘ Irishmen have a bad habit of 
talking big, but they are very much obliged to you for not 
taking them at their word.’’ Truth cannot be surrounded 
in an aphorism, but there is certainly a deal in that sentence 
which explains the tangle of Irish politics and the central 
core which was Charles Stewart Parnell. 

J. P. 


EXPLORERS. 


In my dictionary “‘ to explore ”’ is defined as “‘ to inquire 
into: examine (wound) by touch: examine (country, 
etc.) by going through it.”’ So that the term “ explorer ”’ 
can justly be applied to all four authors whose books* I 
have been reading. They inquire into: they examine 
(country, etc.) by going through it. And it is quite astonish- 
ing to see how great is the variety of material that results 
from their inquiry and their examination. 

Dr. Sven Hedin brings us adventure hot and thrilling ; 
Mr. Forrest Wilson brings us popular archeology ; Miss 
Fitzroy brings us pageantry not unmixed with humour; Dr. 
Wilson brings us hard-headed, practical facts. A really 
fascinating diversion would be to set all of them writing 
about the same country after they had explored it in the 
circumstances that gave rise to their present books, and 
then to deduce for oneself something of the truth about 
that country. But truth would, I fear, prove as elusive 
as ever; for adventure has no dealings with popular 
archeology, nor is pageantry a bedfellow of hard facts. It 
would probably be found that each author had seen a 
country different in its essentials from the countries of the 
other three; that, in short, four countries and not one 
had been described. Wherefor every man who sets his 
foot outside his own doorstep is an explorer in so far as 
he views places and persons through his own eyes and 
temperament. 

There is no doubt, then, about our four authors: they 
are explorers right enough, with Dr. Sven Hedin gloriously 
in their van. The industry of famous men has always 
caused me amazement: that amazement is not dimin- 
ished by the laconic remark, several times repeated in the 
course of his 
narrative, 
“and I wrote 
a book about 
it’’ — as 
though, for- 
sooth, writ- 
ing a book 
(the present 
one runs to 

* “ My Life 
as an Ex- 
plorer.” By 
Sven Hedin. 
25s. (Cassells.) 
— “ Rambles 
in North 
Africa.” By 
Albert Wilson, 
M.D. 12s. 6d. 
(Jonathan 
Cape.)— “ The 
LivingPageant 
of the Nile.” 
By Robert 
Forrest Wil- 
son. 10s. 6d. 
(Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) —*‘Camps 
and Courts of 
India.” By 
Yvonne Fitz- Madame Helen Sevrez, 


roy. 16s. «’ Author of a book ot modern verse, entitled “Men 
(Methuen.) Call It Love,” published by Messrs. Putnams. 
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nearly 500 pages) were light pastime for a dull evening: 
as one would say “‘ and I picked up Punch.”’ Nor is that 
all: he has been indefatigable with the sketching block, 
and 170 of his drawings adorn this explorer’s tale (although, 
as to the merits of some of them, I am reminded of certain 
remarks of Hilaire Belloc in the introduction to ‘‘ The Path 
to Rome’’). Yet these things are incidental—quite inci- 
dental—to the main preoccupations of his life. And 
perhaps the most important, the most persistent preoccu- 
pation in forcing itself on his attention has been that 
of merely keeping alive. A hundred times, it seems, has he 
been within an ace of death, violent or languishing; a 
hundred more times has he carried his life in his hand ; 
yet a hundred times has he managed somehow to wriggle 
by his own resource and determination or by sheer luck out 
of the hungry clutch of peril. And all the while he has 
been enjoying himself with tremendous gusto, making 
sketches and planning books and filling in the white spaces 
on the map just to prevent himself from becoming sated 
with pleasurable thrills—fortunate man to find life so 
eternally young and buoyant ! 

Dr. Wilson, on the other hand, confesses preference for 
comfortable travel—easy locomotion and good fare. Well, 
more power to his elbow !—there are few of us who fail to 
appreciate comfort, especially when the alternative is too 
close acquaintance with the concomitant parasites of 
Arabs. But comfort is undoubtedly a subtle handicap 
when it comes to writing a book that will bring alive a 
country in the mind of the reader: it might be argued 
that you, the author, have never experienced that country 
however conscientiously you have explored it by going 
through it unless you have shared in its discomforts. 
And so Dr. Wilson is a little apt to fall into a sort of tour- 
istic hedonism when an occasional break-away into Hedin- 
ism would enormously enhance his charm. You feel 
rather too sure of your safety with Dr. Wilson as guide— 
although that doubtless is exactly as he would wish it, 
for he is evidently anxious that Northern Africa should 
be opened up to the British holiday-maker. At least you 
cannot accuse him of selfishness in trying to preserve 
inviolate his own little Eden: nor can he be denied the 
tribute due to untiring search and research in all things 
pertaining to that Eden, from its anthropology and botany 
to its guide-books and time tables. 

Search and research have gone also to the making of Mr. 
Forrest Wilson’s book and—what is just as important in 
a work of this kind—the “‘ copy-sense ’’ of the experienced 
journalist. I could not help at first being a slight bit 
scared at so flamboyant a title; I had not read far before 
I knew that the title was justified—for Mr. Forrest Wilson 
does present to us a wonderfully vivid and colourful 
pageant of life as 1t was lived on the Nile in the days before 
Western Civilisation was dreamed of. His immediate 
occasion for writing the book—the discovery of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen—may seem a little out of date to those 
who measure time by their daily newspapers; such 
frivolous folk will receive an entertainingly administered 
corrective in Mr. Forrest Wilson’s exposure of the mush- 
room quality of all they hold dear. 

Pageantry lies also, of course, at the heart of Miss Fitz- 
roy’s book on India: as a member of Lord Reading’s 
household she travelled in state and had a host of oppor- 
tunities denied to the ordinary traveller. All over the 
country she went, attending every sort of function and 
picking up a good deal of miscellaneous information on 
places, people, habits and customs. But her book is most 
welcome for its sidelights on “‘ high life ’’—as for instance 
when she describes how the missionary band in a remote 
hill station greeted the arrival of the Viceroy with ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

Explorers, whether you travel through Tibet or Northern 
Africa, ancient Egypt or modern India, salute! For I 
too, in the summertime, havea heart that hungers after the 
strange places. It is for the books you write, the stories 
you tell, the pictures you paint to satisfy it: I am bound 
to a desk and a routine and cannot. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


GEORGE WHALE.* 


There could be no more fitting epitaph for George Whale 
than the line that his friends have put upon the title page 
of this memorial volume—‘‘ Write me as one who loves 
his fellow men.”’ He was the sort of kindly, genial, sociable 
spirit that Charles Lamb would have taken to his heart. 
A great lover of books as well as of human company, he 
was more at home I believe in literary than in any other 
society. Before he became a man of leisure he was a 
solicitor with a large and successful practice ; he two or 
three times put up for Parliament ; was Mayor of Wool- 
wich ; held Local Government and other appointments and 
served on various local bodies; but more than a dozen 
years ago he retired from his profession and, having so 
many interests outside his professional career, was easily 
able to enjoy his retirement to the full. How many clubs 
he belonged to I do not know; but he was one of the 
founders of the Omar Khayyam and of the Pepys Club ; 
he belonged also the Johnson and the Whitefriars Clubs, 
and was not only one of the most clubbable of men, but 
one of the happiest of after-dinner speakers. Three of the 
papers he read at the Johnson Club are reprinted here, 
with other of his essays and speeches ; they testify, as 
certain of his friends do on earlier pages, to his wide know- 
ledge of life and of books, and that he could, when he 
would, write and speak admirably and interestingly about 
the things in which he was interested. 

You may learn something of the enthusiasm with which 
he pursued his literary and historical studies from the 
admirable chapter his wife, Mrs. Winifred Whale, contri- 
butes to this book ; and of the charm of his personality, 
his literary and other activities, and of his genius for friend- 
ship from the chapters by Augustine Birrell, Edward 
Clodd, Clement Shorter, H. G. Wells and other of his 
intimate friends. ‘‘ There was nothing of the author 
about him,” writes Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ or of the critic, who reads 
that he may write. Whale’s huge enjoyment of his books 
was the intimate delight of the lover, rather than the half- 
professional enjoyment of the regular indentured man of 
letters. . . . Fond as George Whale was of his books— 
and I do not think they were ever long out of his mind— 
he was still fonder of his brother man and, as many can 
testify, his days were full of those nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love that are proverbially 
recognised as the signs and tokens of a good man’s life.”’ 

He was worth writing about because, as will be realised 
by readers of these recollections, and of J. M. Robertson’s 
supplementary account of “‘ The Life and Death of George 
Whale,’’ he was so well worth knowing. 


STEWART HEADLAM.t 


Men have generally been punished for their opinions, 
when they were unfortunate enough to have any that 
conflicted with those that satisfied the majority of their 
contemporaries. If Galileo had not recanted, he would 
have been put to death by the Inquisition for declaring 
that the earth went round the sun ; but nowadays Galileo’s 
is the orthodox philosophy, and you would bring yourself 
into disrepute if you rejected it; though it is a hopeful 
sign of our increasing tolerance that nobody now wishes 
to penalise the dauntless few who still propagate the 
flat-earth theory. 

Stewart Headlam, a troublesome person in his day, 
was often misunderstood because he was unconventional 
enough to think for himself and to rebel against authority, 
when he could not square commonly accepted doctrines 
with his own conception of what was right. Instead of 
tactfully sitting down with the respectable majority and 
saying : 

“Let us endure awhile and see injustice done,” 


he would promptly and independently set to work to 
* “George Whale.’’ Edited by some of his friends. (Jonathan 
Ca 


pe.) 
+t “Stewart Headlam.” By F.G. Bettany. 10s. 6d. (John 
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put straight whatever he thought was crooked. If his 
way of doing this had been less drastic, if he had not 
been too much in earnest to be discreet, too resolute in 
his unconventionalities to consider the susceptibilities of 
the conventional, he might have practised his unorthodoxies 
—most of which have now become unobjectionable and 
quite orthodox—without rousing much resentment and 
would not have goaded his Bishop, at last, into refusing 
to grant him a licence to preach. His troubles began 
soon after he obtained his first curacy, at St. John’s, 
Drury Lane. He had always taken an esthetic interest 
in the arts, and places of entertainment being all around 
Drury Lane he saw no reason why he should debar himself 
from pleasures that to him seemed innocuous. ‘“‘ He 
began,” says Mr. Bettany, ‘ to make a practice of going 
to the theatre and the opera. ... And in those days 
began his passion for the ballet and ballet-dancing which 
was to earn him Bishop Temple’s reproof; the Alhambra 
was within easy reach.’”’ A trivial incident at this time 
which powerfully influenced Headlam’s whole career is 
thus recorded by Mr. Bettany : 


*“Among the parishioners of St. John’s were some of the 
poorer members of the theatrical profession, including chorus 
girls and dancers. One evening Headlam recognised on the 
stage a couple of girls who were communicants, and he spoke of 
his discovery that they were dancers when he met them subse- 
quently. They implored him not to let other church attendants 
know how they made their living, because if the nature of their 
work were once known they would be cold-shouldered in the 
church. This little incident made a great impression on the 
young curate. It determined him to see more of the art these 
victims of prejudice practised, and to frequent the theatre 
generally more. It stirred up in him the fount of indignant 
pity which always welled up and broke the crust of reserve at 
any signs of injustice. It was the inspiration of his future 
Church and Stage Guild scheme, and it led him to make serious 
study of the technique of the ballet which culminated in the 
issue of that book of his, or rather reprint, entitled ‘ The Art of 
Dancing.’ His whole career might have been different, his 
quarrel with his Bishops might never have reached an acute 
stage, had he not met those two dancing girls and listened to 
their story.” 


Even now it might not be considered altogether appro- 
priate for a curate to publish a book on the art of dancing, 
and Headlam did it in mid-Victorian days which were 
not so tolerant of such indiscretions as the modern world 
has become. He had no serpentine wisdom, but was apt 
to run to aggressive extremes of opinion and action, to 
say and do, in the most downright manner, regardless of 
the proprieties and of consequences, whatever he believed 
to be right. He frequently went to Bradlaugh’s notorious 
Hall of Science meetings for the good purpose of “ defending 
the Christian faith against the attacks of atheism,” but 
when Bradlaugh was ejected from the House of Commons 
and imprisoned in the Clock Tower he sent him a telegram 
of sympathy which was duly published in the papers. 
His outraged superior wrote for an explanation, and 
instead of replying in a conciliatory spirit that, much as he 
disagreed with Bradlaugh’s doctrines, he had grown to 
respect the man’s character, Headlam grew truculent and 
seasoned his response with satirical scorn such as no 
Bishop could be expected to endure. Later, he went bail 
for Oscar Wilde and the publicity given to this brought 
him into further and great disfavour. He was actuated 
no doubt by Christian charity and the desire, as he said, 
to befriend a man who by his own acts had left himself 
almost friendless and who should not, he felt, be ostracised 
as a criminal until the law had found him guilty. Perhaps 
something more than he recognised was due to the tradi- 
tions of his office, and certainly the lack of such a recognition 
was again and again responsible for the vicissitudes that 
hampered his progress and restricted his usefulness. 

Yet whatever his errors may have been, nothing worse 
than a too passionately sympathetic humanitarianism 
led him into them. As a curate at Bethnal Green, he 
studied the lives of the poor and did a noble work 
of amelioration there; he was always the champion of 
the under-dog, and the friend of children. His Church 
and Stage Guild has justified itself by doing much to 
break down the fierce prejudice that existed in religious 


circles against the theatre and the players and to elevate 
these to their proper status in public life. He never 
changed his opinions; it is the world at large that has 
altered its mind and come into agreement with him. After 
his death the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote: ‘‘ He 
was one of those men who served his day and generation 
with really remarkable power, but on lines which he 
had carved for himself rather than on any conventional 
pathway.” 

The life of such a stormy petrel could not be other 
than interesting and deeply significant, and Headlam has 
been fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Bettany knew 
him intimately and reveals him, with all his imperfections 
on his head, as a great and, partly because and paitly in 
spite of his extravagances, as a lovable personality. The 
biography is very skilfully written and well documented, 
its facts are ably marshalled, the narrative developed with 
a shrewd sense of its dramatic and of its humorous elements, 
and Mr. Bettany has deftly touched in personal recollec- 
tions of Headlam by Bishop Ridgeway, Canon Donaldson, 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Ben Greet, Selwyn Image, and 
other of his friends. 

St. ADCOCK. 


FROM THE LENDING LIBRARY.* 


Of these five books two are fairy stories, two are ordinary 
novels and the last is an attempt at an artistic rendering 
which is interesting but not quite successful. I suppose 
there are people who though supposedly grown-up, still 

enjoy a fairy tale. 
If they prefer them 
after the manner of 
Sir Anthony Hope, 
let them read 
Ernestine Sophie ”’ 
and compare it—l 
"| fear to its dis- 
advantage with 
‘*The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” If little 
nationalities and 
highly coloured ad- 
venture pall, there 
' are the imitators of 
of 
Miss Elinor Wylie, whom Miss Elinor 
Wylie is an excellent 
example —so_ ex- 
cellent that when I 
had read a few lines of “‘ The Venetian Glass Nephew,” I 
turned back to the title page to make certain the book was 
not by the author of ‘‘ Messer Marco Polo.” 

Both books will delight the reader who like that kind 
of literature. Ernestine Sophie is a young girl, brought 
up in an English parsonage, who suddenly discovers she 
is heir to Nicomedia. The way she makes good in her new 
position is entertaining, and we leave her at sixteen the 
queen of the little state. Unfortunately the book ends on 
a sentimental renunciation, whereas this sort of story should 
always have a happy ending. The other fairy story, 
“The Venetian Glass Nephew,” is in a different class. 
The writing is good, though cloyingly sweet; and the 
unreality is well maintained, though old gentlemen of 
eighty-one are not often as active as Miss Wylie makes 
Peter Innocent Bon and his friends but, as Carlo Gozzi 
said, ‘“‘ the whole affair is whipped cream and I must not 
endeavour to turn it into good solid butter.”’ 

Among the other books is one by Mr. S. P. B. Mais. 
I have had to read several stories by this writer, and I took 
up this with reluctance. I had come to think of these 

* “ Dark Laughter.”” By Sherwood Anderson. (Jarrolds.)— 
“The Venetian Glass Nephew.” By Elinor Wylie. (Heine- 
mann.)—‘ Eros.” By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul.)— 
Ernestine Sophie.”” By Sophia Cleugh. (Thornton Butter- 


worth.)—*‘ Orange Street.” ByS.P.B. Mais. (Grant Richards.) 
7s. 6d. each. 


author of “ The Venetian Glass Nephew” 
(Heinemann). 
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tales as ‘‘ the tragedy of the man who had to go on turning 
out work that he despised, just for the sake of bread-and- 
butter.’’ This was the tragedy of Nigel Baring, the some- 
what invertebrate hero, and although he went to Stucley 
to learn thoroughness, he could not alter his commonplace 
and sentimental attitude towards life. But Nigel, Celia, 
Elise and so forth are the sort of people Mr. Mais used 
to write about. Not being real, they do not matter 
in the least ; whereas Stucley and Rose, and to a much 
lesser extent Lydia, are truly imagined and effectively 
portrayed. Much of ‘“‘ Orange Street’ is competent work 
and very different from anything Mr. Mais has hitherto 
done. From the moment he leaves London for Devon, 
even the tiresome Nigel takes on reality, and the scenes 
are given with strength and freshness. Even the writing 
improves. Mr. Mais is to be congratulated on the high 
level of this part of the story. Indeed it is a great pleasure 
to find that a writer, after having wasted his time—and 
ours—on a succession of poor books, is capable of such a 
great advance. I only know one other case of the kind. 
Mr. Temple Thurston began his literary career with some 
excellent books, then declined into ‘“‘ The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense.’’ Some years later however he tired of senti- 
mentality and produced a really fine story, ‘“‘ The Miracle,” 
a book which has not yet come into its own. 

“Eros”’ begins well, but drags a slow length along. 
The reader is unable to believe that Claude Nugent would 
ever have married Gwendoline Hammond. She was 
altogether too obvious. But if he had not done so, the 
story of how he escaped from her could not have been 
written. 

The last of the five books from the lending library is the 
best, although bits of ‘‘ Orange Street ’’ run it close. But 
“‘ Dark Laughter ”’ is a novel of the modern type, a study 
done from the inside, and not only observed but experienced 
and felt. It is too full of repetitions, too wordy, yet its 
few characters are deeply realised, the scenes are seen 
through the minds of those enacting them. Bruce Dudley 
runs away from his wife Bernice, because she is a bloodless 
semi-artist and his mate must be a woman. She is writing 
a story about a man who fell in love with a waxen dummy 
in a shop window, and he leaves her to it, going off himself 
and getting work in a factory. The owner of the factory 
is married to a woman named Aline, who took him to 
escape the harshness of life but who is disappointed to find 
that such a marriage is like a dish cooked without salt. 

She advertises for a gardener and Bruce leaves the 
factory to take the place, attracted to her although they 
have not yet spoken—have only looked at each other. 
This study of primitive emotion is convincing, but the 
ends at which Mr. Anderson aimed could have been reached 
with more economy of words. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS.* 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle retains his old power of telling 
a gripping story. In ‘‘ The Land of Mist” there is the 
same virile quality, the same rapid picturisation of scene 
and character, and that ability to lead the reader from 
point to point with ever growing interest and expectancy 
which marked his earlier excursions into literature. 

“The Land of Mist’”’ has already appeared serially in 
the Strand Magazine so that a close description of the tale 
is scarcely necessary here. We are again introduced to 
the fiery-tempered Professor Challenger, the mighty 
hunter Lord John Roxton, and the Irish journalist Edward 
Malone, whose joint adventures and explorings are 
chronicled in “‘ The Lost World.”’ The explorations are 
continued, but this time, along the misty fringe separating 
this world from the next, Challenger, at first violently and 
explosively sceptical, finally receives certain evidence, the 
nature of which is so conclusive that he is compelled to 
admit its validity ; later on he becomes a convert to the 


* “The Land of Mist.” By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


spiritualist faith and imports into his conversion much of 
the violence and intolerance which marked his condemna- 
tion of the subject—an artistic touch this, and one of the 
many examples of the author’s dramatic sense which serves 
to remove any obvious traces of didacticism. 

Great interest lies in Sir Arthur’s realistic descriptions 
of some spiritualistic séances. There is no attempt to 
idealise them, or to cast any glamour around the attempts 
at communication with the next world. Instead, they 
are presented with a degree of ‘“‘ ordinariness ’’ which may 
perhaps pique those readers who regard such things as 
awful and holy mysteries. Much clever character-drawing 
goes into the descriptions of mediums; ordinary common- 
place people, at times uneducated, but possessing a certain 
psychic gift which, as the author points out, does not 
necessarily denote the possession of high moral worth. 
The scientific and philosophical sides of the spiritualistic 
movement are skilfully depicted. At the same time the 
book is by no means a propanganda novel, in the ordinary 
sense, but a good story told by a master of narrative. 


D. Gow. 


LAST ESSAYS.* 


Perhaps the most interesting article in this book is not 
any of the essays, good as many are, but the diary kept by 
Conrad when he was in the Belgian Congo in 1890. No 
one who remembers ‘‘ Heart of Darkness,’’ that most 
amazing of African stories, can fail to realise how deeply 
Africa had impressed him. There is in that tale, as all 
who know the wilder parts of the black continent recognise, 
the very spirit of that untouched, devilish, sinister con- 
dition of life which Europe and Asia, in their different ways, 
have subdued. In Africa human nature always seems in 
continuous danger of succumbing to the dreadful power 
of climate and atmosphere ; the hearts of men surrender 
there to a mingled fear and fascination which those who 
have never visited Africa can never fully comprehend. 
It remains for them to rely on the imaginative truth of the 
artist: and Conrad in his ‘“‘ Heart of Darkness ’”’ gives us 
an astonishing vision of that lonely terror. Now we can 
see on how surprisingly slight material he built that picture. 
Since the publication of Ibsen’s Notebooks, I do not think 
anything has been published which shows one so intimate 
a view of the way a great author can work from the merest 
hint, the slightest suspicion. Here for instance is one note : 

“Saw another dead body lying by the path in an attitude 
of meditative repose. In the evening three women, of whom 
one albino, passed our camp; horrid, chalky white with pink 
blotches; red dyes; red hair; features very negroid and 


ugly. Mosquitoes. At night when the moon rose heard shouts 
and drumming in distant villages. Passed a bad night.” 
Here is another entry : 

“‘4 hour after Haron [his companion] arrived very ill with 
bilious attack and fever. Laid him down in Govt. shimbek. 

“Dose of ipec*. Vomiting bile in enormous quantities. At 
I1.0 gave him a gramme of quinine and lots of hot tea. Hot 
fit ending in heavy perspiration. At 2 p.m. put him in hammock 
and started for Kinfumu. Row with carriers all the way. Haron 
suffering much through the jerks of the hammock. Camped at 
a small stream. At 4 Haron better; fever gone. . . . Up till 
noon sky clouded and strong N.W. wind very chilling. From 
I p.m. to 4 p.m. sky clear and a very hot day. Expect lots of 
bother with carriers to-morrow. Had them all called and made 
a speech, which they did not understand. They promise good 
behaviour.” 

Mr. Richard Curle, who edits this collection with an 
excellent introduction, gives useful notes to this diary, 
pointing out where Conrad’s entries correspond with 
passages in ‘‘ Heart of Darkness.’’ Yet the most remark- 
able thing is that Conrad, who wrote the story nineteen 
years after his journey, never consulted the diaries during 
its composition. Mrs. Conrad tells Mr. Curle that “‘ twice 
had she saved it (the notebook containing the diaries) 
from the waste-paper basket, and probably by the time 
‘Heart of Darkness’ came to be written, Conrad had 
forgotten all about it, or did not dream that it had 
survived.” 


* “ Last Essays.” By Joseph Conrad. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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Of the other personal articles in this book the most 
memorable are the two essays on Stephen Crane, one 
recently issued as an introduction to Mr. Beer’s memoir of 
Crane; the essay on “‘ The Torrens,”’ of which ship Conrad 
was chief officer from 1891 to 1893; and the fascinating 
“Christmas Day at Sea,’’ which tells an episode belonging 
to Conrad’s life as an A.B. as far back as 1879, when he 
voyaged to Australia in the Duke of Sutherland. With these 
should be read the typical, the honest and seamanlike essay 
on ‘‘ Ocean Travel.’”’ Conrad in 1923 journeyed to the 
United States in the Tuscania, and wrote his impressions 
of ‘‘ his hotel in mid-Atlantic.’’ I cannot resist a quotation 
from this : 

“‘The modern traveller has never the time to get into an 
acquiescent mood. The sham shore conditions which the 
shipping companies try to create for him stand in the way, too. 
The hold of the land (which is his natural element) is on him 
all through the passage, and he suffers from a subtle disharmony 
between his natural tastes and his surroundings. It was other- 
wise with the old-time traveller under sail; he had to become 
acclimatised to that moral atmosphere of ship life which he 
was fated to breathe for so many days. He was no dweller 
in an unpleasantly unsteady imitation of a Ritz Hotel. He 
would before long begin to feel himself a citizen of a small 
community in special conditions and with special interests 
which gradually ceased to be secret to him, and in the end 
secured his sympathies.” 


In all these essays in different ways is displayed that 
imaginative sympathy which was one of Conrad’s greatest 
characteristics as a novelist. Whether we agree or not 
with his dislike of the complicated ease introduced into 
modern life by machinery’s elaboration, it is evident that 
his dislike for it springs from an essential truth in his own 
character. For him life without personal relationships, 
without the slow growth into the realisation of the 
truth in life which only comes from personal contacts, 
was an empty and stupid thing; and surely he was right 
in believing that men were now wasting so much 


book that one is almost ashamed of reading, yet one 
cannot put the thing aside. Monsieur Vallotton has 
acted, as he tells us, merely as a scribe; the author 
really is Froidevaux, indomitable Froidevaux, who 
takes his place among the greatest heroes. It may 
be that other men have suffered forty-seven operations, 
losing in the process both their legs and both their 
arms ; but have they kept their spirit, have they comforted 
in turn so many others who believed themselves to be the 
most unfortunate of men, as Froidevaux, prostrate in the 
hospital, made the blind man feel his stumps? And that 
is but one instance out of many. “I have kept all that 
was essential, picturesque phrases, a certain poetic warmth 
of language, and sundry characteristic naivetés and un- 
polished expressions worth keeping for their touching 
sincerity.”” So says M. Vallotton. The book is wonderful. 
A man reveals himself whom we shall nevermore forget. 
I think the reading of this book—there are only 250 pages— 
will change the lives of many of its readers. From his 
childhood in the Swiss Jura, his turbulent childhood, we 
are taken to the Foreign Legion—and this time the famous 
regiment is not reviled. Froidevaux was happy, for although 
I trust that in a hundred years the Vatican will make him 
an Official saint, he does not want us to believe that he is 
made of milk and water. For example, on his voyage home 
from Indo-China, a very ailing man, he tells us of some 
escapades at Saigon where he and his comrades went 
ashore. ‘‘ More’s the pity,” says he. “. ..I can only 
suppose I was made that way.” Incidentally he gives us 
some most vivid scenes, such as that of the two sentries 
and the tigers, facing each other all night, until at dawn 
the tigers leaped into the jungle; and the scene of an 
execution in those parts, on whose details it is better not 
to linger; or the assistant doctor in his regiment who 
locked himself into a room so that he could be with his 


time on the trivialities of comfort that they had | eels 


none left for the more important things in life. 
That is why many of us regret the spread of the 
cinematograph, of wireless telephony, of other 
mechanical devices for amusement. They put at 
one further remove the human element in life, the 
personal touch. The further we get away from the 
individual, and from the chances of intimacy, the 
more likely are we to fall victims to humbug and 
hypocrisy. And in the end these gigantic means 
of multiplying audiences tend to degrade art. It 
is not without significance that the posters adver- 
tising the favourites and the plays of the “‘ movie” 
theatres have a crude vulgarity which had almost 
disappeared from our hoardings until the huge 
success of the cinematograph. Conrad saw an 
unhappy world which had so much given to it 
that it never had to strive to get anything; a 
world in which men and women could live in a 
stuffy and ignorant self-satisfaction, neither know- 
ing nor caring about the course of lives different 
from their own. Until we can remedy that, until 
we can learn how to use our machines without 
serving them, the poet and the prophet will 
continue to lament the disappearance of the older, 
harder, hand-made world. 
R. ROBERTs. 


FROM THE FRENCH.* 


Terror and pity, terror and pity and grim 
humour and benevolence—they have produced a 


* “ Patience.’”” By Benjamin Vallotton. Translated 
by E. G. Allingham, with a preface by Hilaire Belloc. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.)—‘“‘ Our Parson Goes to 
Paris.” By Clément Vautel. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) — 
“Comes the Blind Fury.” By Raymond Escholier. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘In a Strange Land.” By 
H. J. Proumen. With a preface by Henri Barbusse. 
Translated by E. G. Allingham. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Gwyer.) 


Mrs. Nell St. John Montague. 


From “ The Revelations ot a Society Clairvoyante,” by Nell St. John Montague, 
which Mr. Thornton Butterworth is publishing. 
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opium undisturbed. The frontispiece of this book is unlike 
any other I have ever seen; it forms a good pendant to 
those of authors who present us with themselves in evening 
dress. We meet some very gallant doctors and heroic 
nurses, also some who turn us with disgust. The fearful 
sufferings which this man has endured have merely caused 
him to exclaim : “‘ Toujours en avant quand méme !’’ And 
in a postscript we are shown a letter he dictated to 
M.Vallotton, in which he says that now even the stump of 
his right arm has been removed and he can no longer draw 
with coloured chalks—he had made himself a device for 
that purpose—he can no longer do anything at all. What 
can I do except to say as in the past, ‘ All the same, and 
always, forward!’ and place this terrible new trial in the 
hands of Him who is all powerful ?’”’ Since Froidevaux 
became known through the original publication of this 
book in French he has received hundreds of letters, of 
bouquets, parcels of cigarettes and other kindnesses. 
Musical societies have come to his bedside to sing to him 
the songs he loves. “It goes without saying,” says 
Vallotton, ‘“‘ that this book belongs to Froidevaux, whose 
financial position is, to say the least of it, precarious.” 
Except that we learn that a divine old lady has now taken 
Froidevaux into her house, which is high up somewhere 
above the Lake of Geneva, we are not told how he can be 
found. But personally I should be astonished if any 
reader can resist making inquiries. The publishers might 
be well advised to have it printed on future editions of 
the book. If not, I foresee that their telephone will be 
bombarded. 

A different kind of saint is shown to us in “‘ Our Curé goes 
to Paris,’’ which is a competent rendering into English of 
““Mon Curé chez les Pawvres.’’ The rather catchpenny 
picture on the jacket gives a wrong idea of Father Pellegrin, 
for it refers to an incident that only occupies a few lines of 
the book and has no result whatever. The exploits in 
Paris of Father Pellegrin are not in the least licentious ; 
nevertheless they will interest a great many English readers. 
This is a curious book, for Pellegrin at the beginning seems 
to be a kind of Locke hero, amiably eccentric and with no 
other pronounced purpose in life. He is (as one saw ina 
previous novel) a person with a heart of gold and a tongue 
which cannot but repeat, often at a very inopportune 
moment, the phrases and idioms which he picked up when, 
as a stretcher-bearer, he served in the war. As this second 
novel proceeds, the laughable nature of Father Pellegrin 
is put in the shade by his reforming zeal. He becomes the 
priest of the Social Revolution. Monsieur Vautel, his 
creator, is so impartial that he sees both sides of the 
question ; which shows that he possesses a good deal more 
of humour than the majority of his countrymen. Lest this 
be thought to be a hard saying, let me add that so far as 
politics are concerned the average Frenchman is deplorably 
devoid of humour. Wit he often will have, but humour 
too rarely. In consequence his antagonisms are very 
relentless. But Clément Vautel perceives both the silver 
lining and the cloud. His hero suffers disillusion and, 
after various stormy passages in Paris and with his bishop, 
he has a delightful interview with the Pope himself. It 
can be said that this book, with its faint echo of intriguing 
ex-actresses and ecclesiastics and altruistic parvenus and 
idealists with feet of clay whom we have become acquainted 
with in reading Anatole France—it may be said that this 
book is very well worth reading by those who are interested 
in social affairs on the Continent and in a writer’s burning 
sincerity. 

Raymond Escholier gives us a charming study of a girl, 
one Henriette, the grandchild of an outwardly frigid old 
couple. Her fascinating father is dead, after having 
plunged tragically into life. The girl, when her unknown 
mother—suspected to be a mere woman of the Paris streets 
—is also dead, is placed in an orphanage and subsequently 
brought to the house of the old people. We are given a 
lyrical and delicate account of what befalls her. Every- 
thing is told in the quietest possible manner, even when 
the happenings are dramatic; and, like a ray of sunlight 
in a peaceful room, we see before us now and then a really 


beautiful turn of thought. Tragedy lies in the background 
of this book and the shadows grow deeper and deeper, 
while Henriette’s imagination soars aloft, catching the 
sunlight and enchanting us. 

“In a Strange Land ”’ does not portray London, where 
all the action takes place, as anything very exotic. Mon- 
sieur Proumen’s object is to tell us of the Belgian refugees. 
and not at all of the English people by whom they were 
surrounded. He refrains from idealising his countrymen. 
Some of them are rather amusing, others are rather futile 
and others are rather vicious. We are reminded that 
idleness results in mischief. But the most sympathetic 
character, Simone, a girl whose father—a man of Spanish 
descent (for the Spaniards in bygone centuries often settled 
in the Low Countries)—was cruelly murdered by the in- 
vading Germans, Simone and her mother fall upon great 
wretchedness in the sordid boarding-house. The mother 
takes to drink, while the daughter, after listening to a 
Hyde Park orator (one of the few English characters in 
the book), falls into the arms of a young Belgian poet, who. 
recounts not seldom his marvellous deeds of derring-do 
during the early stages of the war. Parts of the book are, 
as regards the landscape, well done ; but the human beings. 
one likes less, although it is felt that they are the victims 
of their environment. In the persistent misery of their 
lives (which. it is explained, is not the fault of their English 
hosts, whose hospitality and kindliness are noted throughout 
the book) these Belgians try to snatch a little happiness. 
It is an interesting work, rather depressing, but well worth 
reading. Surely every aspect of the war has now been 
laid before us. 

HENRY BAERLEIN, 


LONDON’S ETERNAL LURE.* 


Some people may think that there should be a close 
time for books on London and that this eternal quarry 
might be given the same quarter as is yearly allowed to 
other game. But after all London has so many facets, 
and its critics and lovers regard it in so many different 
aspects that it is a question whether there can be too 
many books about it—that is books that have really 
something fresh to say concerning its manifold charms. 
But ‘‘ London’s West End,’’ which promises so much in 
its title, is indeed rather a skimming from what has been 
done before. 

Its author is well known as a topographical writer, 
and with his name on the title page one had a right to 
expect something accurate even if it was not novel. 
What we have is a breathless scamper through the better 
known thoroughfares of the westerly portion of the city 
from Charing Cross to Chelsea and Fulham. The idea was 
quite a good one. But the proof-reader has, we fear, 
played the author false; and in consequence the book 
bristles with mistakes, repetitions, and misspelling of 
proper names. 

To instance a few of the mistakes: the statue of 
George III at Cockspur Street is said to be by Cotes (who- 
ever Cotes was; there was Francis Cotes, the pupil of 
Reynolds), when everyone knows it was the work of 
Wyatt; Lord Napier of Magdala’s statue too is now in 
Queen’s Gate, not in Waterloo Place, as the writer indi- 
cates; it was of course moved some years ago to make 
way for that of King Edward. The New Oxford and 
Cambridge Club has long since departed from 68, Pall Mall, 
and Sir Philip Francis did not let his house in St. James’s 
Square to Queen Caroline but received her there as a 
guest for a short time. 

It is rather unfair to denude Stratton Street of its identity 
by saying it has vanished. Johnson was not repulsed from 
Lord Chesterfield’s doors in Chesterfield House, but from 
the Earl’s earlier residence in Grosvenor Square. Dor- 
chester House was certainly designed by Vulliamy, but not 
as stated for the Earl of Dorchester, but for Mr. Halford : 

* “London’s West End.” By P. H. Ditchfield. 16s. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Paradise in Piccadilly: The Story of 
Albany.” By Harry Furniss. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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the old house on its site was the Dorchester town house, 
and the fourth Marquess of Hertford either owned or 
rented it, and died there in 1842. 

Perhaps the most startling error is that which tells us 
that ‘‘ Byron was baptised in the old church (Marylebone), 
and also his daughter Horatia by Lady Hamilton.’ Surely 
the poet has enough to answer for without having to bear 
Nelson’s delinquencies! We would add that Mr. Pike’s 
illustrations are charming. 

The other London book which falls to be noticed is 
concerned with that building which is unique among 
houses ; which, indeed, is not so much a house as a little 
city in itself, having its special history and its own rules 
and regulations—Albany, not the Albany as it is so often 
wrongly entitled. That there is much that is interesting 
and no little that is new to most people in these pages, 
about the place which was once a royal abode, and is 
now a cloistral retreat for such as are lucky enough to 
be able to obtain rooms here, goes without saying. But 
truth to tell the subject does not seem quite sufficient 
to fill the book, with the result that there is here no little 
padding, as where in the chapter on ‘‘ Albany in Fiction ” 
no fewer than eight pages are filled with an extract from 
“ The Golden Butterfly ’’ and ten from “ Raffles ’’ ! 

One would have liked to hear more of the earlier history 
of the site before Chambers built the mansion, when three 
houses stood here, in one of which the Earl of Sunderland 
collected his famous library, and in another of which Sir 
John Clarges lived. A goodly chapter might, one thinks, 
have been allotted to such researches, and would have been 
better worth having than long lists of the guests, notable 
as so many of them were, who assembled in the hospitable 
rooms of the late Mr. John Lane. 

Most people’s knowledge of Albany is restricted to the 
fact that Macaulay and Byron and Lytton all lived and 
wrote here; and it will be news to many to learn that 
from this calm retreat the bitter shafts of the old Saturday 
Review were originally hurled. 

The book is worth having, but it might have been 
advantageously compressed, and we have an idea that 
Mr. Stone’s booklet—‘‘ A History of Albany,’’ on which 
much of the present volume is said to be based—would be 
still better worth having. There is a valuable list of 
Albany tenants from 1804 to 1900, extracted from the 
Rate Books, which is perhaps the most valuable part of 
the work. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 


IF YOU HAVE THE MIND TO.* 


Mrs. Mary Austin has written a book to sustain the 
thesis that genius is within the acquisition of all who 
desire it, ‘‘ genius being the normal human possession 
from which the individual is dispossessed by maladventures 
of birth and breeding.’”” That each of us may be a genius 
should he choose is a formidable and daunting proposition. 
Only the mind is wanting, as Lamb observed tartly, by 
way of comment on Wordsworth’s statement that he could 
write like Shakespeare, had he a mind to. <A world of 
supermen—and of superwomen—is not to be contem- 
plated without a shudder. The natural apprehension 
with which such a possibility must be regarded is not 
lessened by the fact that Mrs. Mary Austin does not confine 
genius to the arts and literature, and such polite aids to 
culture. She includes, quite rightly, under that term, 
mysticism and cookery and even manslaughter, so that Jack 
Sheppard, the thief and prison breaker, would rank, in 
his degree, with Leonardo da Vinci or St. John of the 
Cross. Perhaps the prisons are sufficiently filled with 
persons having a natural genius in that direction, without 
the gift being artificially stimulated. 

Mrs. Austin possibly may consider this statement an 
excessive simplification of her position. She may not 
intend to convey quite so much as this. The word genius 


is carefully defined by her as “ the free, untutored play 
7s. 6d. 


* “ Everyman’s Genius. 


By Mary Austin. 
Merrill Co.) 


(Bobbs- 


of the racial inheritance into the immediate life of the 
individual,” but indeed the book includes so many 
definitions that it is difficult to be understanded of the 
plain person who has not yet acquired that quality. A 
glossary of the technical terms employed, and of the 
limited sense in which they are used, is furnished by Mrs. 
Austin, and it is necessary to keep the finger in those 
pages for reference, as otherwise it would not be possible 
to follow the author’s exposition intelligently. Primarily, 
too, the book is addressed to the American public, and 
is sometimes written in that language. 

The jacket of ‘‘ Everyman’s Genius’’ advertises the 
contents by declaring that “if a man knew he had genius 
as surely as he knows he has temper, he would neither 
eat nor sleep until he had discovered it, classified it, essayed 
it, and capitalised it. Mary Austin believes every man 
has genius, though few men know it, and in this volume 
she tells where to look for it and how to make the most of it.”’ 

Mrs. Austin recognises quite clearly that much of her 
book is viewy and speculative. The study of “ genius ”’ 
in its relation to the race, and to the individual who suffers 
from it, is not far enough advanced to dogmatise upon. 
She frankly owns herself a pioneer in an uncharted region, 
and admits her limitations. The authoress, however, 
has spared neither time nor pains in explaining mysteries 
which go deeper than ever plummet sounded. Starting 
with the belief that genius can be acquired, she attempts 
to show us first how to know ourselves, and then how to 
make the most of what we find we are. The methods 
suggested for these purposes are of extreme interest. They 
are also so theological in character as to elevate a hand- 
book of psychology into a devotional manual—a manual 
consecrated to secular intents. It is true that the prac- 
tice of auto-suggestion is recommended to the aspirant, 
but virtues more specifically theological are also insisted 
upon. Faith, for instance, the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen, will be found helpful. 
The efficacy of prayer is dwelt upon. As Christian Rome 
approached the saints for the use of personal occasions, 
“ looking to St. Anthony for lost things, and to St. Joseph 
for women in need of husbanding,”’ so he who would prove 
a worthy translator is advised to seek the offices of St. 
Jerome. More surprisingly yet, a little book by Father 
Faber on Prayer is recommended for perusal. The bene- 
fits to be obtained by meditation and recollection, and 
from an occasional “‘ retreat’’ are emphasised. Fasting 
is not mentioned, although the genius of poets is nourished 
by abstinence. I do not know whether such pious prac- 
tices will enable the student to realise his potential genius. 
They certainly should make him a saint, which is a rarer 
and a more desirable thing. Possibly the exercises may 
be entered upon with different intentions, and therefore to 
various classes of readers Mrs. Austin’s sincere and sug- 
gestive pages may be submitted in modest confidence. 


EUGENE MAson. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS.* 


An essential feature of any menu is variety, and in the 
three books under notice this is to be found yielding its 
full charm. The two first cover a wide area of humour, 
vivid imagination and hard facts, and though the third 
is confined or nearly so, as the title suggests, to one subject, 
few will dispute the variety that is contained within that 
scope or Mr. Edye’s ability to do it justice, once they 
have sampled one or two chapters. Mr. Norwood first 
whets our appetite with a delightful comedy, in which a 
very miscellaneous party of friends take a camping holiday 
and do the thing so thoroughly that they are mistaken 
by some budding, over-enthusiastic folklorists for a com- 
munity of Aryan stock whose chief god is Woden. After 


* “The Wooden Man, and Other Stories and Essays.” By 
Gilbert Norwood. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) —“‘ Spillikins: A 
Book of Essays.’”” By George A. Birmingham. 5s. (Methuen.) 
—‘ Mainly About Women.” By Alfred Edye. 3s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 
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this follow chapters on subjects as diverse as ‘‘ Advertise- 
ments,” ‘‘ Organisation,’’ an appreciation of “‘ The Loeb 
Classical Library,” etc., etc. Indeed with this author, 
as with that versatile writer, George A. Birmingham, no 
subject seems to come amiss ; each in his own character- 
istic vein ruminates and reminisces, on matters of Church 
and State, literature, travel, nature and life at large. Mr. 
Norwood offers little encouragement to those afflicted 
with mighty and high flown notions; given the oppor- 
tunity he quickly relieves them of such vanities in his 
grim, iconoclastic though not ungentle manner. No 
matter who or what calls his “implement” (I am not 
quite sure whether to call it a pen or a whip) into action, 
there is no bowing down to the god of convention; not 
even hoary traditions are beyond its reach, and throughout 
there is a refreshing and bracing atmosphere of candour 
and sincerity. In “‘ Spillikins’’ G. A. B. sidetracks us in 
many unconventional directions and skilfully blends 
humour with thought-provoking and thoughtful charm, 
often touching a note of sympathetic and emotional appeal, 
while his gaiety of spirit isinfectious. ‘‘ Asking Questions,” 
Changing England,” Hooligans,“ ’’ Emotions in Stone,” 
““ Reach-Me-Downs,”’ ‘‘ Sea-Sickness,’’ are some of the 
subjects treated by his fanciful pen, all with that delicate, 
whimsical skill which tempts us to a second scrutiny to 
see how it is done. 

As I have said, there is no doubt of Mr. Eyde’s ability 
in dealing with his elusive subject, what I am not so 
sure of is, whether women will quite welcome such revela- 
lations, that is, be pleased to see them in cold print. Not 
that Mr. Eyde has taken any unfair advantage or said 
anything in the least hurtful, rather the reverse, for though 
he is shrewdly critical at times, he is at great pains to pass 
kindly judgment on the many little weaknesses and foibles 
it would be worse than useless to attempt to disclaim ; 
still, it is somewhat disconcerting at first to realise that 
this discerning picture is painted by a mere man and 
exhibited that all who run may read. That feeling how- 
ever is not likely to last long; even Mr. Edye’s victims 
will soon hail his book as a welcome aid to a realisation 
of Burns’s very human outburst, ‘‘O wad some power the 
giftie gie us,’’ and succumb to its entertaining qualities 
and, who knows, possibly gain a few useful hints from it. 

L. O. 


ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION.* 


Here are two delightful books written in popular language 
and with admirable lucidity about one of the most fascin- 
ating subjects in the universe, ‘‘ Evolution for John”’ is 
an exposition of the Darwinian theory in its most modern 
form, the ‘‘ argument ”’ being set down, step by step, and 
iliustrated so completely and convincingly that a would-be 
opponent runs the risk of being dismissed as a dishonest 
quibbler or a duffer. Mr. Henshaw Ward (who modestly 
dubs himself an amateur) has a genius for selecting only 
the most significant details—those which illumine without 
over-elaborating the points of his “‘ case.” 

The book will appeal to any intelligent man or woman 
who wants to have the whole idea of evolution in a nut- 
shell, and it should be particularly valuable to the youth 
in his later teens when he begins to think seriously about 
those world-problems which clamour for some sort of ex- 
planation. Part I is a description of the evolutionary 
process, and Part II is a summary of the evidence which 
vindicates (as fully as possible) the theory which alone 
accounts for the multiplicity of organisms on our own 
planet. 

The description of the clover-leaf in Chapter V is an 
excellent piece of imaginative writing, as is also the cine- 
matographic picture of the geological changes in the 
American continent portrayed in Chapter XI. The 
question of man’s descent is deliberately avoided, and 
except for a short final chapter, the religious view of the 

* “ Evolution for John.”” By Henshaw Ward. 5s. (Arrow- 


smith.)—‘‘ Evolution and Creation.” By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


subject is carefully reserved. One has a feeling that the 
author has read his Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, Huxley, 
Weismann, etc., and has epitomised the results of his 
studies in a concise, non-technical book that covers the 
ground as no other book has done. The chapter on 
‘“ Heredity ’’ discloses an intimate knowledge of recent 
scientific revelations—of chromosomes and genes for 
example—about which Professor Julian Huxley has 
lectured so brilliantly. 

Mr. Henshaw Ward obviously enjoyed the writing of 
the book, and the reader cannot fail to catch something 
of his enthusiasm. 

Sir Oliver Lodge treats of the same theme from a different 
angle. His work would have been a godsend to liberal 
theologians at the time when Huxley and Gladstone 
joined battle over the religious issues of evolution. It 
shows that the idea of evolution is not incompatible with 
the idea of Creation ; in fact evolution is the name given 
to the slow, continuous processes of Creation which are 
by no means finished yet. The six days of Genesis have 
lengthened out into millions of years, and the poetic 
account of Creation with which the Old Testament opens 
is a swift summary of age-long developments telescoped 
into half a dozen dramatic events. The time element is 
(as Mr. G. K. Chesterton once put it) ‘‘ foreshortened.”’ 
Thatisall, ... 

Sir Oliver reveals himself in ‘‘ Evolution and Creation ”’ 
as a dual personality. He is a scientist whose mind works 
dispassionately among facts and phenomena; but he is 
also an intensely religious man with a great faith which 
impéls him to become a propagandist. The scientist 
cannot help seeing that in the material world of nature 
there are endless circles which apparently lead nowhere. 
Evolution cannot mean progress since it moves in all 
directions at once. But Sir Oliver’s faith in man’s ultimate 
spiritual destiny (or destination) makes him write : 

““The cyclical machinery of the physical universe is em- 
ployed to develop value in the mental and spiritual universe ; 
just as the revolution of a fly-wheel may be the means of turning 
out a woven fabric of beauty and design. Some fabrics may 
age and turn to dust: but not so a poem or a piece of music : 
they have in them the seeds of immortality, and if great enough 
will last as long as humanity endures. All fundamental things 
last for ever. . . . But while the physical things last by a kind 
of evolution of cyclical change, the evolution of spiritual 
things has no necessary regress. They can advance continuously 
through higher and higher stages towards perfection. This, I 
take it, is the real meaning of Evolution. This is why the 


physical universe exists. This, surely, is the real aim and 
purpose of the ultimate and infinite term ‘ God’.” 


There speaks the preacher—the man with a message. 
The hands may be the hands of a physicist, but the voice 
is the voice of a mystic. 

Sir Oliver can accept the greater part of Christian theo- 
logy, but he demands a free interpretation of doctrine. 
He has a profound conviction of the life beyond death ; 
he worships a Deity Who is immanent in His created 
universe and is not (as someone put it) an absentee land- 
lord ; he believes in free will, the power to choose between 
good and evil, the fact of human sin; he believes in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. The leaders of the New 
Theology movement twenty years ago expressed many 
of the views set forth in this book, but it is reassuring to 
the ordinary man to learn that a keen thinker of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s reputation can still recite his ‘‘ Credo’’ without 
compromising himself with the ether and electron which 
he understands so well. 


RoGeER WRay. 


BRET HARTE.* 


To all lovers of Dickens the name of Bret Harte has 
endearing associations. It was of Bret Harte that Dickens 
wrote—and incidentally Dickens was a very fine literary 
critic—that in two sketches by a young American writer 
far away in California, “‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp ” and 


* “ The Letters of Bret Harte.’’ 21s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” he had found such subtle 
strokes of character as he had not anywhere else in late 
years discovered; the manner resembling himself, but 
the matter fresh to a degree that had surprised him; the 
painting in all respects masterly ; and the wild, rude thing 
painted, a quite wonderful reality. Forster adds that he 
had rarely known Dickens more honestly moved. Indeed, 
only a few days before his death, Dickens had written to 
Bret Harte, urging him to come to London as contributor 
to All the Year Round. 

That letter arrived only after the sudden death of 
Dickens, and Bret Harte, who had an intense admiration 
for him, wrote his beautiful poem, ‘‘ Dickens in Camp,” 
without knowing that a letter from Dickens himself was 
on its way. 

One would like to quote that poem, so little known. It 
pictures a roaring camp, the gold miners gambling round 
the fire. Someone tugs a book out of his pocket and reads 
to the company a chapter from ‘“ The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
“and cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure to 
hear the tale anew.’’ The poem concludes : 

“Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 


With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


** And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of western pine!” 

There is that endearing quality of association. But it 
has also a literary association of perhaps more enduring 
quality. All authors derive from their forerunners: 
Dickens more directly from Shakespeare than from any 
later author ; Bret Harte, as we have seen, from Dickens ; 
Kipling from Bret Harte; and almost every modern 
writer of fiction and journalist—especially the journalist— 
from Kipling. Thus the course runs full circle, so that 
now, in the collections of occasional articles in ‘‘ The Un- 
commercial Traveller ’’ and ‘‘ Reprinted Pieces’”’ we find 
numberless items that would be quite in keeping with the 
tone and as spicy and up to date as any of the “ middles ”’ 
of the present-day, go-ahead newspaper. 

But to these “‘ Letters.” 

Superficially considered, they are generally speaking 
commonplace, sometimes even banal, jejune. More de- 
liberately and profoundly considered, however, they have 
a poignancy of expression which their seeming common- 
placeness, banality, jejunity, only serve to emphasise. 
They embody a long-drawn-out tragedy: disappointment 
and disillusion following hard upon high hopes and aspira- 
tions, culminating in that bitterness of failure which is 
more bitter than the bitterness of death. Throughout the 
long sequence, extending from 1866 to 1902, they are in- 
cessantly concerned with money—money—money. That 
is their dominant note: that note, not of downright 
poverty, but of a constant lack of the means to a studious 
placidity. Well might Bret Harte have echoed the fierce 
outcry of another equally great failure in literature : ‘‘ Put 
money in thy purse ; and, again, put money in thy purse ; 
for, as the world is ordered, to lack current coin is to lack 
the privileges of humanity, and indigence is the death of 
the soul!” 

- It was, without equivocation, the death of Bret Harte’s 
soul. 

In almost every letter to his wife these phrases recur : 
“ T enclose a draft for you,”’ ‘‘ I hope to send you a draft,”’ 
““T am sorry I could not send you a draft ’—over and over 
again, monotonously, rather dreadfully. At first I thought 
that these reiterant references to money matters might 
with advantage have been omitted. On reflection I per- 
ceived that to have omitted them would have been to 
eviscerate the inner man that was the real Bret Harte and 
leave in its place only an empty, meaningless husk. 

'Again, monotonously, rather dreadfully, we read in letter 
after letter, towards the end, of his pitiful and quite 
ineffectual attempts to pander to popular taste in his 
constant tinkering with the two or three plays which he 


fondly hoped might bring him in enough money to enable 
him to rest on his oars for a while, and then to do the best 
that it was in him to do. One has to die of something, 
and so he died (technically) of cancer in the throat. But 
I would give his fatal sickness the simpler name of 
heartbreak. 

The trouble with Bret Harte was that he happened to 
be an artist. He was scrupulously conscientious in all 
he undertook, infinitely painstaking, inexorably self- 
critical and hard-working. ‘‘ An invalid, he heroically 
supported the terrible illness that carried him away, never 
making it the excuse for the alleviation of a single day’s 
task. When at last the end came, it found him still at 
his desk, with before him the opening sentences, many 
times corrected, of a story that was never to be finished.”’ 

One last word. It must not for one moment be thought 
that because this book sometimes makes rather melancholy 
reading it is in the least dull or in any way uninteresting. 
That that idea is utterly fallacious will be patent to anyone 
who takes the trouble to review in retrospect some of the 
world’s most thrilling masterpieces. 

EDWIN PuGH. 


THREE NEW-COMERS.’ 


There seems little doubt that Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
clever daughter, Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts, has laid 
the foundation-stone of what looks like becoming a solid 
reputation. ‘‘ Lodgers in London” is Miss Phillpotts’s 
second novel. ‘‘ The Friend,’ which was reviewed two 
years ago in THE Bookman, showed exceptional promise, 
now amply fulfilled. Her first novel suffered from 
monotony and a tendency towards the morbid. The 
present book shows rare human sympathy, conspicuous 
originality, and a decided sense of humour. It deals with 
the lives of nine inhabitants in a Bloomsbury lodging- 
house: their whims, struggles, ambitions, failures, and 
love experiences. Plot is of less account than characterisa- 
tion, which finds full scope in such diverse types as a Jesuit 

* “ Lodgers in London.” By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ South Sea Gold.” By 


Charles Rodda. 7s. 6d. (Nelson.)—‘‘ Passion and Glory.”” By 
William Cummings. 7s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. 
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candidate, a music-hall dancer, a retired confectioner and 
his daughter, a clerk, the landlady and her relatives, and, 
above all, in the convincing study of a down-trodden 
artist, Mr. Cole. If the art of Miss Phillpotts maintains 
its present development, there is every reason to expect 
that in the near future she will rank with the best novelists 
of the younger generation. She is to be congratulated 
upon a sterling performance. 

What a welcome relief one feels in turning from the 
prevalent surfeit of sex novels to a healthy romance of 
adventure such as Mr. Charles Rodda provides in “‘ South 
Sea Gold.’ All the elements 
of a stirring yarn are contained 
in it. The struggle between 
two rival parties to possess 
secret papers relating to buried 
treasure is followed by an ex- 
citing voyage to the island 
where the gold awaits discovery. 
Fortitude, heroism and a love 
episode combine to hold the 
reader’s interest throughout. 
Mr. Rodda leaves the impres- 
sion of having set down the 
results of a familiar knowledge 
of Pacific seas and palm-strewn 
islands. The ease and _ skill 
with which he weaves a 
romantic fragrance around 
these scenes prove him’a story- 
teller of no mean capacity. 
Roggledon, the hard-hearted 
skipper, might have come from 
the pen of Stevenson ; indeed, 
the whole narrative smacks of 
the Stevenson tradition. I 
imagine that this is Mr. 
Rodda’s first appearance as a 
fiction writer before the English 
reading public. If so, he has 
made a most creditable debut. 

The dominant quality of 
‘* Passion and Glory”’ lies in 
the economy of art with which 
a strong study of physical 
emotion and religious triumph has been set forth by Mr. 
Cummings. The story takes place in and around a New 
England village. Lens Dietrichson, a young Norwegian, is 
consumed by an overpowering passion for Myra Whitney. 
Whitney had forestalled him and married Myra, by whom 
he had two children. The death of Whitney at sea would 
seem to offer Lens the desire of his life, but, on that fatal 
day, Myra deserted her husband, due to incompatibility. 
Disappointed, Lens lapses recklessly from grace, but 
presently makes himself the guardian of Myra’s children. 
Against the scandal that spreads he defends Myra, and, 
during the throes of his unsatisfied yearning for her return, 
he casts aside his irreligious views and even bargains with 
the Deity that if Myra comes back he will offer himself to 
God. In due course Myra does return, marries him, and, 
though empty of passion, bears him a child that dies at 
birth. Lens regards this as God’s punishment for his 
earlier sin. In all this, and in what happens after Myra’s 
death, the novel displays imaginative power rather than 
credible psychology. 


W. M. 


TIME, SPACE AND SPIRIT.* 


Since the time of Plato the dialogue has been a favourite 
medium for the presentation of “divine philosophy.” 
But our modern philosophers—or, more strictly speaking, 
the interpreters of philosophy for the “ average man ”’— 
go one better, and invest their theories and discussions 


* “Eden and Evolution.” By W. P. Ryan. 


. (N 
Douglas.) 


A drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


with something of the setting and atmosphere of a novel. 
That is what Mr. Ryan does in this “‘ record of evenings 
at Avalon.’’ His book introduces us to a pleasant semi- 
rural, suburban home, whose master, a dilettante in 
scholarship and the arts, gathers around his fireside a 
number of friends, including a doctor, a literary critic 
and a reflective stockbroker, who delight to sharpen their 
wits one against another as they survey life and its problems. 
Mr. Ryan has managed his scenery well. His descriptions 
of the home and its visitors are charmingly done, and 
his introduction of ‘‘ the ladies’? at moments when the 
“ average man’ might begin to 
feel the impulse to yawn, is 
skilfully enough arranged. But 
after all the philosophy’s the 
thing, and it is by its matter 
that such a book must be 
mainly judged. 

Though Mr. Ryan, through 
the lips of his different 
characters, contemplates the 
universe from many angles and 
reveals in himself a wide range 
of imaginative sympathy, the 
trend of his own thought clearly 
emerges. It is obvious that he 
has steeped himself in Einstein, 
Bergson and Steiner, as well 
as in gnosticism, folk-lore and 
mythology. His thesis, with 
its ingenious interpretation of 
the Old Testament allegory of 
the Fall, is perhaps best 
summed up in the two original 
sonnets which he makes one of 
his characters recite : 


““When man as psychic entity 
first came 
On earth half-aereal, myriad 


F years ago, 


His life was dream-like, with 
an Eden glow, 

Mr. W. P. Ryan. And inner sight and _ outer 
seemed the same, 

All Nature bathéd in ethereal 
flame. 

But matter’s deep descent was he to know, 

Through legion forms to suffer and to grow, 

Scarce sensing soul at last, obsessed by frame. 


“The golden unity was gone, the gleam 
That fused all things in sempiternal light, 
Till time and space did different tyrants seem, 
And life a long, fierce, futile appetite. 
Yet ‘time’ and ‘ space’ and all in his dark dream 
Were undulation of the Infinite.” 


Now, freed from ‘ those age-long jailers’’ of time and 
space, a still deeper unity, ‘‘ a synthesis more subtle and 
sublime,” is to be sought, and it is to the view of ourselves 
as “notes in Being’s cosmic chime ’”’ and ‘‘ beams of the 
one all-potent Self’’ that Mr. Ryan leads us. We have 
quoted one of his incidental sonnets because these offer the 
best crystallisation of his outlook. It should in fairness 
be added, however, that Mr. Ryan is not, as his verse by 
itself might seem to suggest, a mere representative of some 
“occult ’’ clique. He brings a balanced catholicity of 
thought and much freshness of spirit to his argument that 
““multitudinous are the planets, the systems and the 
grades of consciousness before us all’’ ; and whether they 
agree or not with his conclusions about future worlds, few 
readers will fail to appreciate his zest for this present life 
“that gives us interests so diverse as the conception of 
space-time and the little red rose.” GILBERT THOMAS. 


FAIRY GOLD.* 


Ever since Ferdinand told his love for Miranda, a 
romantic glamour has surrounded the love story that is 


* “ Fairy Gold.” By Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 
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set on an island. Compton Mackenzie’s new book is a 
love story. It is many things else; having characters 
other than the two most important that interest us ; 
having passages of description so vivid in colour and 
jewelled in phrase that the air would be bleak were they 
away—but most real books are one thing first and other 
things afterwards, and ‘“‘ Fairy Gold ”’ is a love idyll. On 
this island of Roon—so is the atmosphere suggested— 
romance is in the air. Place upon it Vivien Romare, who 
sums up in herself the beauty of an ancient line; enter 
upon it as, military commandant, Lieutenant Dick 
Deverell, to whom the quiet is heaven after thirty months 
on the battle-fields of France—and what more natural 
than that these two should fall in love ? How the story 
widens out, busying itself in detail and at the same time 
showing each detail to be significant ; working out its own 
implications ; subordinating to the one central idea the 
parts which its people play—this is to speak of the artistry 
of the book. It matters little whether one calls it artistry 
or craftsmanship, so long as one says that the story had 
to get itself told. Simply and readily the scenes and 
characters fall into place. No surprise of the unexpected 
has half the thrill of the inevitable when, in the hands 
of a master, slowly and in ordered sequence, the inevitable 
works out its way. 

An example of Mr. Mackenzie’s care for detail is seen 
in the character of Venetia Romare. Venetia, Vivien’s 
young sister, twelve years old when the story opens, is of 
the race that Margaret Kennedy has sent into fiction with 
the Sanger children of ‘‘ The Constant Nymph.” Exceed- 
ingly diverting in the pages of a book, disconcerting enough 
were one to meet her in real life, Venetia out-Sangers her 

®race. Yet the clearness with which individual characters 
and individual scenes stand out makes it the more im- 
perative to say that this is a story to be enjoyed as a whole. 
In days when so many novels are jagged, ill-constructed, 
vague musings on the air; pleasant enough, pretty enough 
exciting enough in their momentary hold, but wholly 
neutral in the impression they leave; ‘‘ Fairy Gold”’ is a 
book to know about, and if necessary to take some trouble 
to obtain. M. A. S. 


“A’ BABBLED O’ GREEN FIELDS.” 


The game of cricket, like summer itself, has been spoken 
of by one of its best writers as ‘‘ the perfume and suppliance 
of a moment and no more.’”’ But surely the deeds that are 
done on the green fields year by year may be glorious 
enough to persist in the memory through many a summer 
to come! Each man who holds the bat has the oppor- 
tunity to make a poem as enduring as most poems that are 
made with the pen: each battling county has the power 
to produce out of the conflict and prowess of bat and ball 
a comparatively immortal epic. 

And, as a matter of plain fact, this beautiful, intellectual, 
subtly-varied and poetry-flavoured pastime has found 
much favour in our literature for generations. Old John 
Nyren set a genuinely artistic standard when he waxed 
rhapsodic about the play on the famous Broad-Halfpenny 
Down ninety years since. Men specifically of letters like 
Andrew Lang and Francis Thompson, Mr. J. C. Snaith and 
Sir James Barrie have endeavoured to convey the charm 
eand freshness of cricket in the printed word, and if one 
were to tabulate the writers of to-day who are interested 
enough to essay the same delightful task the list would be 
imposing. 

For many years the name of “ Tityrus,”’ a writer who 
was until recently the editor of the leading cricketers’ 
journal in the land, has been among the foremost of these 
successors of Nyren. And nowhere in recent cricket 
literature is the gracious and cultured homespun—no, there 

* “Wickets and Goals: Stories of Play.” By J. A. H. 
Catton (‘‘Tityrus’’). 15s. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ A Cricketer’s 
Yarns.”” By Richard Daft. Edited by F. Ashley-Cooper, with 
an Introduction by P. F. Warner. 15s. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
“The Perfect Batsman: J. B. Hobbs in Action.”’ By A. C. 
MacLaren. With 98 cinema-photographs. 3s. 6d. (Cassells.)— 
** Junior Cricket.” By G. W. R. Treadgold, M.A. Foreword by 
A. E.R. Gilligan. 2s. 6d. (Dent). 


New BODLEY HEAD Books 


A Book of 
British Etching 


from Barlow to Seymour Haden 


By W. SHAW SPARROW 


With 156 illustrations of representative etchings. 
1/6 net 


Twenty-Four Woodcuts of 
Cambridge 


By JOHN _F. GREENWOOD 


With short notes on the Colleges. 
Limited to 850 numbered copies. 15/- net 


The Venture Book 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Illustrated 15/- net 
The well-known novelist’s account of her uncon- 
ventional travels off the beaten track in the South 
Seas and elsewhere. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY LIST 


The Marriage Market 
By CHARLES KINGSTON 


Men in Women’s Guise 
By O. P. GILBERT 


New Novels (7/6 net each) 


The Schooner California 
By HENRY BURGESS DRAKE 


The best story of its kind since Conrad's ‘ Rescue.’ ”” 
—Manchester Guardian 


Payment Deferred 
By C. S. FORESTER \ 


“Mr. Forester has a real gift for story-telling. His chief 

figure, the drunken, desperate little bank-clerk. is a striking 

study in suspense and terror. There is force and horror 

amazingly well rendered. His novel is quite as exciting as a 
detective story." —Daily News 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
By DUDLEY CAREW, Author of “The Next 


Corner ” 


“Entirely admirable . . . a_fine novel. : Any reviewer 
will be wise to look out for Mr. Carew’s next.”"—Daily Express 


Fugleman the Foxhound 
By HARDING COX, Author of ‘ Chasing and 


Racing,” etc. 


“A book for the sport lover in novel form, for here is the 

autobiography of a foxhound. The hunting episodes are fine, 

and Fugleman’s chronicle, told in the sporting language of 
1926, is quite a brisk form of fiction.” —Sunday Times 


Is It Possible ? 


By OLIVE GREGORY, Author of “* The Spice 


of Life 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET :: LONDON, W.1 
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is not a contradiction in these terms—so easily and freely 
recaptured as it is in ‘“‘ Wickets and Goals: Stories of 
Play,”’ which “ Tityrus”’ has published under his proper 
identity of Mr. J. A. H. Catton, as a result of his sporting 
experiences during half a century. On the dust-cover of 
the volume, which is adorned with a striking photograph 
hinting at the riches of illustration inside, are quoted those 
fine words of Andrew Lang’s about cricket talk—‘‘ There is 
no talk, none so witty and brilliant, that is so good as 
cricket talk when memory sharpens memory and the dead 
live again—the regretted, the unforgotten—and the old 
happy days of burned-out Junes revived’’; and the 
passage is admirable as an indication of what Mr. Catton 
has set out to accomplish. Wickets and Goals is 
perfect in its kind. A lover of “ the meadow-game with 
the beautiful name’”’ and of its winter rival, ‘‘ Soccer ”’ 
football (the title of the book reveals what equal share in 
Mr. Catton’s interests the latter game has had), could sit 
listening to such talk all night long if only he might be 
privileged to hear it. 

Yes, indeed, the old happy days of “‘ burned-out Junes ” 
are revived by him with a vengeance—and the old happy 
days of storm-swept Decembers also. We walk for a 
while among giants—George Parr, Richard Daft, William 
Gunn, Arthur Shrewsbury, Tom Richardson, Lord Hawke 
and Mr. C. B. Fry are vivid before us of the ‘‘ soundless 
hosts ’”’ at the ghostly wicket, and Steve Bloomer, Robert 
Crompton, William Mosforth, G. O. Smith and Vivian 
Woodward of those who have defended or raided the goal. 
Old Test matches and international football contests are 
thrillingly described for a generation that knew of them 
only through what Mr. Kipling called “ the filthy statistics.” 
The study of that hero of countless boys who are now in 
middle age, Mr. Charles Fry, is masterly: and of the many 
rare cricketing yarns in our literature none is likely to live 
longer than Mr. Catton’s story of how when he asked 
George Parr ‘“‘ What made you take to cricket ?”’ short 
and sharp came the answer, ‘‘ Because I didn’t like work.” 

““ A’ babbled o’ green fields.’”” Mr. Catton has chosen 
a grand old quotation for his motto, and there is genius 
in the choice. And ‘“ Wickets and Goals ’”’ lives up to it 
splendidly, especially in those pages where he pictures 
George Hirst, the Yorkshireman, on his native heath. ‘‘ As 
we walked through the village 

“Out came the children running, 

All the little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping. 
They seized Hirst’s right hand. They clasped his left 
hand—that left hand that had slain thousands. They 
caught hold of the hem of his coat and they called him 
‘George,’ and he called them ‘ Martha’ and ‘ Topsy,’ 
‘Tom’ and ‘ Willie,’ for they all knew him and he knew 
all their names. How they chattered and laughed, and 
how he had a word for each of them as they pattered and 
clattered in their clogs.’”’ Of another famous “ Tyke,” 
happily still playing, we are told: ‘‘ When success leaped 
upon Rhodes, and indeed ever since, he was very modest 
about it all. His phrase that tickled me twenty-five years 
ago is still on his lips—‘ I don’t get ’em out. They get 
themselves out.’’’ Rhodes was in the company of Hirst 
and Mr. Catton, and one wonders what he thought, when 
““George’’ declared: ‘‘ Theer’s nowt like a game of 
cricket, lad. I said a game. Cricket was never made for 
any championship. For heaven’s sake doan’t thee say as I[ 
said so, because . . . they’ll say as Georgie is going dotty.”’ 

‘“ Wickets and Goals ”’ is a fitting crown on a long and 
honourable career devoted to the preservation of all that 
is worthy and the elimination of whatever has been un- 
worthy in England’s two greatest games. Those who 
know its author personally are proud to know him, and 
they, and many many others, will be proud to have his 
book. And when they have finished reading it they will 
best be able to test what place it is to have on their shelves 
by turning to “ A Cricketer’s Yarns,” by that grand old 
player Richard Daft, of Nottingham. For Daft also has 


had a turn at wearing the mantle of Nyren, and yet his 
book has not half the solidity and quality of Mr. Catton’s. 
“The Perfect Batsman,’’ by the greatest cricketing captain 
this country have ever had, Mr. A. C. Maclaren, is technical 
and practical rather than reminiscent, and will therefore 
appeal chiefly to the active participant. For him it is 
invaluable. And for those youngsters who are earnest 
enough to be painstaking at the cricket nets, there is not 
likely to be a better (or, what is very much to the point, 
cheaper) volume this season than the neat little half-crown’s 
worth of advice (illustrated with action photographs) offered 
by Mr. Treadgold, backed up by England’s ex-captain. 

In all these four books the spirit of cricket is revealed 
at its noblest. We have heard a good deal lately about 
“playing the game,’’ and nowhere can that finely human 
aspiration have been better revealed in its proper signifi- 
cance than it is in Daft’s glorious tale of the old-time 
Member of Parliament who, on being caught at the wicket 
and given in, turned round to the wicket-keeper and said : 
“Young man, that was a splendid catch of yours: I was 
out, and Iam going. Umpire, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.”’ Tuomas MOUwLrt. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE BLUE BONNET. By Augustus Muir. 7s.6d. (Methuen.) 


The human boy in fiction is an old study. In ‘“‘ The 
Blue Bonnet ’”’ Mr. Muir has depicted in young Hector a 
wild, likeable lad worthy to be placed beside Huckleberry 
Finn, Tom Sawyer and Penrod. The dedication of the 
book is: ‘‘ To my Father this Tale of Youth and Edin- 
burgh because he loves the Old Grey City.’’ Mr. Muir 
senior has had a glorious compliment paid to him in the 
implicit idea that he is as full of youth as his novelist son. 
The lad Hector is from infancy a gentleman adventurer, 
even though his early domicile is a bleak orphan home 
and his first adventures are as acolyte to an old beggar- 
man. He isa ragamuffin Prince Charlie in his soiled velvet 
coat, his stained kilt and his oversized blue bonnet. Asa 
boy of eight he becomes head of a formidable clan of slum 
juveniles known as the Sprugs. At that precocious age 
he meets a kindred spirit in Kirstie, the washerwoman’s 
defiant daughter. And then, suddenly and romantically, 
Hector, by falling into the dining-room of dour Bailie 
Ruthven, captures the heart of his compassionate young 
wife, who succeeds in adopting him despite of the Bailie’s 
unconcealed dislike of the mettlesome child. In his new 
quarters he makes good friends and succeeds by methods 
of cunning in reconciling two middle-aged lovers and 
putting the Bailie on good terms with his neighbours. In 
alliance with the Sprugs he prevents the house of the 
Ruthvens being looted by Smail the butler and his accom- 
plices—and then he is thrown back again on the company 
of Auld Neil, the canny beggar-man. What is most 
welcome in this Scots book is the absence of that mawkish 
sentimentality which young folk abhor, 


ESAU. By Victor MacClure. 7s. 6d. 


Doing good is Mr. Esau’s hobby, and by the end of 
the book the atmosphere is oppressive. The prologue, 
which is a love-scene ending in the air, leaves one vaguely 
antagonistic towards anyone who is “tall enough and 


(Harrap.) 


‘broad-shouldered enough to be gigantic,’”’ with ‘‘ a thick 


mop of tawny hair,’’ who is addressed in conversation by 
the girl as “‘ my giant.’’ Esau never misses an opportunity 
of doing good. One of his most successful moves is to 
intercept a talk on the telephone between two doubting 
lovers, and by his intervention to bring them together 
again. He finds a case for his handling through a stray 
encounter in the advertisement offices of a daily paper. 
Again, as in ‘“‘ The Alchemy of a Star,”’ he takes a hand 
in the love-affairs of a leading lady. The various people 
whom he has helped come together in the epilogue, give 
him a dinner and make him a speech. But the reader 
may be pardoned for not joining in the toast. 
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THE WAY OF THE STARS. By L. Adams Beck. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

It needs some courage to write a story leaguing together 
an Egyptian queen of thousands of years ago, now rein- 
carnated, with the Bolshevik invasion of India. It is so 
easy for the writer to slip into bathos and to achieve 
ridicule where he aims at wonderment and terror. Let 
it be said at once that the courage of Mr. Beck is amply 
justified for he has given us a thrilling and readable tale, 
in which the improbabilities are toned down and related 
with such simplicity as to lose much of their difficulty. 
The queen of old Egypt is introduced—in her reincarnated 
form—by the Russians into the zenana of a ruling prince 
of modern India. A second and worse 1857 ensues. A 
love story is intertwined with the main narrative and there 
is a rather complicated triangle of which the English hero 
who had been the opener of the Egyptian tomb—an English 
girl and the queen figure as the explanatory A, B and C. 
The character of Colonel Gifford, an English secret service 
agent at the Court of Mianpur, is well drawn. It is not 
difficult to see that the opening of Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb 
has inspired this story and the general motif is ‘‘ Old tombs 
of dread dreadful things should never be opened. Let 
the dead bury their dead.” This is a story fatally easy to 
tell badly. Mr. Beck tells it very well. 


THE SEA OF SLEEP. By Alfred Gordon Bennett. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Bennett is still under the spell of the South Seas ; 
his story is set in those islands whose very names breathe 
romance, and his descriptions are fluent and rich in colour. 
Alan Mackinnon, a young American playwright, out on 
an idle cruise, comes ashore on an island where lives in 
solitude, except for a native girl, a man of singular 
character. A friendship springs up between the two, and 
Mackinnon, bent on saving his friend from living death, 
is at last successful in persuading him to abandon the 
savage beauty of his retreat and once more to take up 
his work in the world. Then begins Mackinnon’s own 
romance—his encounter with Thora, the daughter of a 
Norwegian trader, their idyllic love, shadowed by the 
reckless jealousy of a rival, and all the adventures that 
befall Mackinnon when he goes in search of a priest to 
perform the marriage ceremony. Oh, these young men 
in fiction who are so careless of the safety of the beloved ! 
Of course he leaves Thora exposed to the machinations of 
the villain, who promptly gets busy. But the plot makes 
up in excitement for what it lacks in probability, and if 
only Mr. Bennett would write a little more simply instead 
of striving after effect, his style and narrative would gain 
considerably. 


BUBBSON. By Stanley J.“Rubinstein. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Anthony Bubbson had failed to gain recognition for 
his literary gifts, and conceived the amazing plan of creating 
a posthumous reputation. This he did by making a most 
elaborate will, then disappearing and pulling the strings 
from his secluded lodgings in Brixton. Mrs. Bubbson’s 
share in the undertaking was no small one. Besides 
mourning the loss of her lamented spouse, she was 
kept busy with interviewing his publishers and receiving 
manifestations from Bubbson, by which means he directed 
operations. According to this will the direst consequences 
were to befall the publishers who refused to publish his 
work, and it was the carrying out of these threats that 
kept Bubbson busy day and night. His inventive powers 
and persistent efforts keep the reader in a constant chuckle 
from beginning to end. 


AND A NEW EARTH. By C. E. Jacomb. 7s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 


George Smith, a man of education, dropping almost by 
chance into a fortune of sixty-five millions, plunges into 
a sea of hedonism and loose living. Satiety and illness 
together issue in regeneration, start him in quest of an 
object worth living for. A vast project—no less than the 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 


The Diary of a Professional Lady 
By Anita Loos; illustrated by RALPH BARTON 
A Huge Success 
SIXTH EDITION READY ; Five Editions sold. 
- will probably sell by the million "—Daily Graphic 

Sensation in novels.”"—Daily Mirror 
“Will join the best sellers right away . the smartest thing I have 
read for many a long day.””—Glasgow Evening News 
“No book has ever made me laugh so much or so continuously.” 


“All America is laughing over the book. England will howl with 
merriment. "—Western Mail 


. the funniest book that has appeared since ‘ The Young Visiters’ 
. a clever and delightful entertainment.’’—Observer 


THE RED CORD 
By T. G. SPRINGER 7s. 6d. 


One of the best Chinese stories ever published. 
“* It will be enjoyed.”—Daily Telegraph 
“ Will win the gratitude of the reader.”—Times Literary Supplement 
“ A most fascinating novel.”"—Montrose Standard 
“‘ Very charming Chinese tale.”—Morning Post 
“I prophesy a notable success for ‘The Red Cord’. . . infinitely enter- 
taining and remarkably beautiful.”"—Harrogate Herald 


VULTURES OF THE DARK 
By R. E. ENRIGHT 7s. 6d. 
An authentic mystery story by Commissioner ENRIGHT, 
Chief of the New York Police. 


“ First rate mystery story.”—Public Opinion 

“Every other page is red hot with excitement, the finest detective 
story we have read for many a long day.” —Evening News 

‘It is a change.”—Times Literary Supplement 


CHECKERED FLAG 
By J. MERSEREAU 7s. 6d. 
A new style novel, it deals with mystery and has 
several most thrilling motor races. 


“ Grips the attention, readable and rapid story.” —Morning Post 
“ Thrills in plenty.’ ’"_Montrose Standard 
“ Exciting and enjoyable story.”—The Scotsman 


SEA PLUNDER 
By Patrick CasEY 7s. 6d. 
A great sea story. 


“The story goes with a swing and a wash of salt water and makes us 

hate office desks and feel young again.” —Times Literary Supplement 

“* A vigorous sea yarn.’’—John O’ London 

“One of those thrilling sea romances that grip the imagination and 

sustain the interest of the reader almost =. ty — t line.” 
ass. 


7s. 6d. net 


ell’s Weekly 
NON-FICTION 
THE MOST FAMOUS BEAUTY OF CHINA 
By Mrs. Wu Lien TEx 5s. 


Illustrated in black-and-white and in colour. A 
delightful story of YANG KUEI FEI, the Cleopatra 
of China. 


PERSONALITY OF WATER ANIMALS 
By R. Dixon and B. Eppy 10s. 6d. net 


A most interesting book showing the distinct person- 
alities of various water animals. Profusely illustrated. 


NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE 
By WALTER GEER 21s. net 
One of the leading authorities on the Napoleonic 
era, WALTER GEER discusses in his new volume the 
Bonaparte’s relations with Marie Louise of Austria, 
his second wife. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE AND HER COURT 
By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE 12s. 6d. net 


The Renaissance in Italy—the Golden Age. What 
do we, most of us, know about it ? The author reveals 
to us in a fascinating way the inner life and thoughts of 
those historical characters who did much to forward 
the Renaissance movement in Europe. 


BRENTANO’S LTD. 
PORTSMOUTH STREET, W.C.2 
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re-moulding of this ‘‘ sorry scheme of things,’’ the building 
of a new life and new culture—fastens upon him. His 
will, discovered more than a century hence, narrates the 
translation into fact of his obsessing conception. He 
purchases and peoples a South Sea island, works out a 
scheme too elaborate to be more than touched upon in a 
brief review. Big events follow each other in quick 
succession. Easter Island is attacked by an international 
fleet : a second World War ensues. In 1958 a huge comet 
nearly destroys the world, shifts its axis though not its 
orbital motion, and induces a second Deluge. How the 
island fares therein the reader may learn in the closing 
chapters, 


THE ETERNAL HUNTRESS. By Rayner Seelig. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


This is a volume of the “ First Novel Library,’ which 
certainly shows promise. The writer has a crisp, direct 
style, he knows how to create characters, and there 
is a unity in the plot. The material is not attractive, the 
fast, unmoral society life of New York, where Jews and 
Roman Catholics mate in a tormenting whirl of sex and 
money. The heroine hunts down her man and marries 
him; this is the theme of the story, the hungry, con- 
scienceless passion of woman for a mate. The author 
works it out with a hard cleverness, but there is not a single 
character in the story whom one can really respect, much 
less admire, 


CRUISES AND CURSES. By S. Clough. 6s. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

“ Britannia rules the waves,” and in consequence every 
Briton longs for ‘‘ a home on the rolling deep,’’ as anyone 
may prove for himself by listening to the vocal enthusiasm 
of Bank Holiday crowds going up-river by steamer. And 
so this tale of the trials and misfortunes of an amateur 
yachtsman will be in vain as a warning against following 
the example of an ordinary city man who bought a yacht 
and tried to sail it on the Thames, discovering that a 
wicked imp was in possession of the Nancy, leading her 
into mischief every time she was left for an hour or so, 
and driving her direct to suicide when her owner was in 
charge. The reader with a new-born enthusiasm for a 
yacht of his own will be undaunted by the adventures 
that leave him weak with laughter but left the hapless 
yacht-owner and his family reeking with perspiration, 
caked with*mud and grime, half drowned in their sleep 
and frantic with sail and engine troubles. The book 
makes enjoyable reading, and is as good as a technical 
treatise for the novice who wants to know what not to do. 


THE LUCKY PRISONER. By Count Gobineau. Translated 
by F. M. Atkinson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


There are signs that the historical novel is coming into 
favour again, to redress, it may be, the balance of sex and 
psycho-analysis. Eventually we may have history and 
psychology, romanticism and realism working harmoniously 


Mr. Harry Harding, 
Author of “ The Beckoning Finger ” (Methuen). 


together, but that time is not yet. Count Gobineau how- 
ever is a conscientious romancer, who never takes advantage 
of his reader’s probable ignorance of a remote period. Not 
only does he dress his characters correctly, but he creates 
the atmosphere of the Renaissance as only a scrupulous 
student as well as an imaginative writer could. The 
background to his hero’s exciting adventures in love and 
war is sixteenth century France before the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, and among the famous personages 
introduced are Montluc, the Catholic partisan, the ambitious 
Brantéme, and Poltrot de Méré, the murderer of the Duke 
of Guise. But most brilliantly drawn of all is the hero’s 
godmother, Diane de Poitiers, living in luxurious retirement 
at the Chateau of Auet. Each of these characters is subtly 
realised, without for a moment halting the breathless 
onrush and variety of the narrative, its intrigues and 
skirmishes, escapes and captures, festivities and moonlit 
love-making. That much of it exceeds the probable we 
may admit in sober retrospect, but as we read we are 
sufficiently carried away by the author’s vivacity and good 
humour to accept the most surprising coincidences. 


THE CORTLANDTS OF WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
By Janet A. Fairbank. 7s. 6d. net. (Arrowsmith.) 


This is a delightful story. The heroine, Ann Byrne, is 
a girl of vigorous character; there are no half-tones in 
her make-up, and her impetuosity causes much disturbance 
wherever she goes. She has a lovable personality and it 
is refreshing to meet her. The author has chosen a wide 
canvas on which to paint a background for Ann. And 
the action of the story taking place during Abraham 
Lincoln’s Presidency provides scope for many unusual 
and stirring adventures. The present book is an earlier 
story of the same Ann who figured in ‘‘ The Smiths ’’—so 
that when you have read ‘‘ The Cortlandts of Washington 
Square ’’ you can find out “‘ what happened next” by 
getting ‘“‘ The Smiths’”’ and continuing Ann’s life story. 
If you have already read ‘‘ The Smiths ”’ you will need no 
urging to read this present tale of Ann’s girlhood days. 


YOUNG DELORAINE. By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


It really looks as though Mr. Burgin has only to sit 
down and take his pen in hand and a story comes, so readily 
and easily do his characters take form and beckon us into 
the land of romance and adventure. Geoff Deloraine is 
only eleven years old when we are first introduced to him, 
and his schooldays, holidays and first business experiences 
in the office of his father who was a London lawyer are 
delicately etched in. It is when a tempting secretarial 
offer takes him to Constantinople that the exciting adven- 
tures begin. Carrying with him a talisman and prophecy 
from a gipsy who camped near his home and the love of 
Stella a gipsy girl, he is quickly immersed in all manner 
of intrigue and conspiracy in which his gullibility makes 
him rather easy prey. Despite that, however, his charm 
of disposition makes for him many faithful friends. When 
the great climax is reached and his memory is clouded by 
the strain of his trying experiences, he is tenderly nursed 
and brought home, where it falls to Stella’s lot to dispel 
the unhappy shadow. The old gipsy’s prophecy spoken 
to the child is constantly brought to mind through all the 
happenings and is fulfilled to the letter. 


DR. SYN. By Russell Thorndike. 2s. 6d. (Holden.) 


A new edition of this pleasantly horrifying and hearty 
story of pirates and a parson, King’s men and a cheeky 
boy, with the tang of the sea through it all. Mr. Thorn- 
dike tells a story with a quaint humour harnessed to a 
taste for the terrible, and sets his readers laughing even 
while a cold shudder runs down their backs. His plot is 
laid in a little village on the English sea-coast in days 
when parsons were less particular in their choice of songs 
and sayings than they are to-day, and when pirates were 
a very real menace on the high seas. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


‘THE GLASS MENDER,. By Maurice Baring. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

This volume includes all Maurice Baring’s tales for 
‘children. There are fourteen of them, which are in every 
sense of the word “ fairy’ tales, woven of fairy fabric, 
and not of the coarse, ugly material that so often goes to 
the making of so-called “‘ fairy tales.’’ Grown-ups, as well 
as children, will enjoy and appreciate them. To us they 
are full of haunting memories, of beauty we once saw, but 
which the world has driven into the recesses of our being, 
of music which the clamour of the world has drowned, 
tears and laughter and a divine longing for something, we 
know not whether it is past or future. There is magic in 
every line. It is impossible that such beautiful stories, 
beautifully told, should not sow the seeds in a child’s heart, 
of the love of beauty wherever it may be found—beauty 
of nature, of thought and of purpose. And these stories 
will do more, to those who love and understand them, 
they will open a door into fairyland that shall never be 
‘closed to them as long as they shall live. ‘‘ The Glass 
Mender ’’ tells of a beautiful princess who is to be happy 
and well so long only as she never sees the Spring, so for 
several months every year she is kept behind closed doors 
and curtained windows. But one day Spring calls and the 
beautiful princess falls ill and is only cured by the music 
-of the pipes of the Glass Mender whom she marries. Great 
happiness follows_until in jealous mood the princess makes 
the Glass Mender confess his identity, and then because 
‘Spring may keep his human shape only so long as he 
remains unknown, he disappears, and the princess begins 
pen long search for him, which ends in the most beautiful 

vay imaginable. ‘The Story of Vox Angelica and 
Lieblich Gedacht ”’ is a wonderful bit of imaginative work 
composed of dream-like beauty of sound and vision. And 
withal, these tales even to the ordinary and less imagina- 
tive child, will be thoroughly enjoyed because they are 
good stories. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL. By Edward 
Thompson. 5s. (Hogarth Press.) 

This is a very remarkable little book, and its wisdom 
cand literary style are out of all proportion to its bulk— 
as many short poems have been worth the rest of their 
bookcase. Mr. Edward Thompson has given us a scientific 
analysis of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 in its broad outlines, 
as drawn from the evidence admitted by the most judicial 
authorities. He demonstrates to the point of certainty 
that the Mutiny as it is described in the average textbook 
is dangerously near a piece of hysterical journalism or, 
‘still worse, national propaganda. He gives chapter and 
verse for the opinions of Englishmen of the highest official 
position, -many of whom were themselves in the field of 
action and can speak as first-hand authorities; and the 
sum of this book is that the English histories have done 
India as a whole a grave injustice—an injustice which is 
probably the root of the still existing, and even growing, 
bitterness against our rule in India. Mr. Thompson never 
loses his head from indignation; he is always cool and 
judicial. He takes every opportunity of showing the 
“English at their best; he never spares the worst of the 
Indians. He has written, in short, a most valuable historical 
essay on a subject that must be understood by the ordinary 
citizen unless serious harm is to be done. To the trained 
historian it is equally valuable as a lesson on the ease 
with which hasty prejudice may overwhelm the facts. 
The more recent rebellion at Maler Kotla in 1872 and the 
punitive expedition of the second Afghan War of 1879; 
and the Amritsar affair of 1919 are also discussed in a 
very impartial and instructive manner. It is a sad thing 
to realise how easily the “‘ soldier and gentleman ’’—not 
to mention the trade journalists (who sometimes call 
themselves historians)—may become something between 
a barbarian and a scared schoolgirl. The case against 
them rests on the testimony of their best colleagues. 


780 VOLS. 


LIBRARY 


= Seven New Volumes Ready = 


258 Vols. in Leather, 3s. 6d. net Cloth 2s. net Library Binding, 3s. net 


714. SELECTED LETTERS OF 1775 SELECTED LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER HORACE WALPOLE 
Edited by Witttam Haptey, M.A. 


776 EVERYMAN’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


640 pp. Reference Section : Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Library Binding, 3s. 6d. net 


777 Charles Kingsley’s 1779 Jules Verne’s FIVE WEEKS 
MADAM HOW & LADY IN A BALLOON & 
AROUND THE WORLD 


earth, with notes to bring the geology Newly Translated by Artuur Cuam- 
into line with modern research. seus end P. Desaens. 


778 PEAKS, PASSES & 


GLACIERS as 780 — AGE OF LOUIS 
ou Translated by Martyn P. Potrack 


Also new revised edition of the “ Everyman” 
ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS & PHRASES 
2 VOLS. IN ONE, Library Binding, 5s. 6d. net 


64 pp. Descriptive Booklet Post Free 
J. M. DENT & SONS LTD., BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


€ 


—=RIDER'S ANNOUNCEMENTS= 


Ready Shortly 
THE ENCIRCLED SERPENT 


A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and 
Ages 
By M,. OLDFIELD HOWEY, author of “The Horse in Magic 
and Myth.” With coloured frontispiece, 8 full-page plates, and 88 
illustrations in the text, printed on Art paper. Large demy 8vo. 
432 pp. 25/- net 
The author's aim in this work to bring before the public, in a readable 
and accessible form, a study of the most wonderful, persistent, and all- 
inclusive symbol in the world: the Encircled Serpent. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY 


By G. BASEDEN BUTT, author of “ Modern Psychism.” Large 

demy 8vo. 268 pp. Cloth gilt. 10/6 net 
For the first time an interesting and consecutive narrative of the in- 
cidents and intrigues associated with the origin and development of the 
Theosophical Society is presented at a reasonable price in the form 
of a life of the chief Founder of the movement. Information onl 
obtainable by diligent search through a multitude of rare and out-ot- 
print pamphlets, magazines, and books is here collected, collated and 
analysed by an independent researcher, who has no axe to grind. 


THE SOUL OF JACK LONDON 


By EDWARD BIRON PAYNE. With an Introduction by Sir 
ARTHUR Conan Doyce. full-page photographs. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth gilt. 5/- net 
As its title implies, these after-death communications reflect the very 
soul of the virile personality known to a world-wide circle of admirers 
as Jack London, the famous novelist. 


Now Ready 


THE PSYCHOLOGY & DEVELOPMENT 
OF MEDIUMSHIP 


By HORACE LEAF, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 10/6 net 


A reliable introduction to the mysteries of spiritualism by one of the 
foremost practical exponents of psychic and 
Herein will | be found in clear non-technical language practical advice on 
the development of mediumship, clairvoyance, psy ry, th 
reading, magnetic healing, crystal gazing, etc., etc. 


Write for Rider’s Complete Descriptive Catalogue and 
Specimen Copy of “ The Occult Review.” 


RIDER & CO., Paternoster House, London, E.C.4 
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THE MODERN RECITER. Edited by Acton and Eve 
Acton-Bond. Introduction by S. R. Littlewood. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Less than a generation ago the reciter and his “ art ”’ 
were under eclipse, and not unjustly so, for his manner 
was hackneyed and his repertory was largely confined to 
descriptive and humorous pieces of the Victorian age, 
poor in quality and wearisome in point of length. With 
the revival of interest in lyrical poetry, as Mr. Littlewood 
points out, a change in taste has manifested itself and the 
reciter has come into his own again. His range is now as 
wide as the English lyric in all its varieties; the “‘ story- 
poem.” has been discarded and a new technique has been 
developed, as vivid and compelling as his subject-matter. 
How extensive is the field now open to him may be gathered 
from a study of the test pieces collected by Mr. and Mrs. 
Acton-Bond in the little book under notice. Alike as 
actor and as Professor of Elocution at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Mr. Acton-Bond, with his long experience and 
authority, is specially qualified to make such a selection, 
and it is not surprising to learn that ‘“‘ The Modern 
Reciter ’’’ is being taken up by the schools. Its examples 
go back as far as Chaucer, it quotes freely from the Eliza- 
bethan song writers, it lays appropriate toll on our modern 
poets, and there is a refreshing. unconventionality about 
its methods of choice. 


A NATURALIST’S PILGRIMAGE, By Richard Kearton, 
F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


With many people, with bird and animal lovers in 
particular, the name of Richard Kearton is one to conjure 
with. This book tells the story which lies behind all these 
accomplishments, and a fascinating story it is. Born at 
Thwaite, in Swaledale, Yorkshire, Mr. Kearton is of sturdy 
yeoman stock, and can beguile his listeners with racy 
stories of his hearty forbears. Dogged determination, 
pluck and infinite patience have served him well on many 
occasions ; indeed without these we should have been much 
the poorer in our knowledge of bird lore. The early 
experiences in his journalistic career, treated philo- 
sophically, have now resolved into the happiest of memories, 
and make interesting reading. But the principal allure- 
ment lies in the’accounts of hairbreadth escapes and thrilling 
adventures in which Mr. Kearton was more often than not 
accompanied by his brother Cherry. One of the photo- 
graphs shown here, that of “ a black-throated diver sitting 
on her nest upon a wee island in a Hebridean loch,’’ repre- 
sents a whole week’s work and about ten pounds in out-of- 
pocket expenses. This may be an outstanding case, but 
it gives a good glimpse of the patience and zeal which must 
lie behind all such pioneer work. 


Music. 


MUSIC FOR THE PIANO.* 


This batch of music for the piano, ranging from Bach 
to Bliss, offers something for all degrees of executant skill, 
if not for all tastes. Simplest of all are the nine ‘‘ English 
Country Dances ”’ which Mr. Ernest Newton has arranged 
and Messrs. Winthrop Rogers have published. They are 
given in chronological order, the earliest, ‘‘ Peace and 
Plenty,” dating from 1713 and the latest, ‘‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ from 1798. All of the tunes are 
attractive, and Mr. Newton, in arranging them, has not 
attempted to give them a modern flavour. Simple 
harmony, appropriate to the period of their origin, has 
been employed throughout, and the pieces are all within 
the technical capacity of students who have got through the 
first year’s drudgery. Specialists in old music would have 
welcomed some notes on the sources of these old dances, 
but it was presumably not for them that Mr. Newton 
compiled the volume. 

Mr. C. & Becket Williams’s ‘‘ Three Ancient Dances ”’ 
are, more strictly, dances in an ancient style. There seems 
no cogent reason why anybody living in the twentieth 
century should write music in the style of the eighteenth, 
except perhaps as incidental music to a play of the period. 
In literature the practice savours of affectation, and in 
music (which, unlike literature, has enormously developed 
its means of expression), it seems like getting on to stilts 
for no purpose. These three dances—a gavotte, a minuet 
and a gigue—are graceful enough in their way, but their 
way is Handel’s way and not Mr. a Becket Williams’s way. 
We may be sure that if Handel were alive to-day he would 
be making use of the latest discoveries in harmony and 
not writing mazurkas in the style of Chopin. However, to 
any young pianist who has had enough of Handel, yet 
wants something in the same vein, these three pieces will 
come asa boon. They are unpretentious and tuneful, and 
quite easy to play. 

The three transcriptions which Mr. Leonard Borwick 
has made from Bach’s organ works are the real thing in 


* “English Country Dances.” By Ernest Newton. 2s. 
(Winthrop Rogers.)—‘‘ Three Ancient Dances.”” By C. a Becket 
Williams. Each 2s. (Augener.)—Concert Transcriptions of 
Bach’s Organ Fugues in G major and G minor, and the Choral 
Prelude, ‘“‘ Nun freut euch, lieben Christen.”” By Leonard 
Borwick. Each 2s. (Augener.)—Mazurka in F sharp; Two 
Valses in F; Three Concert Studies. By Sydney Rosenbloom. 
Each 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Cabaret Polka.” By I. L. Pavia. 2s. 
“‘ Novellette.” By F. W. Massi-Hardman. 2s. (Augener.)— 
“Toccata.” By Arthur Bliss. 2s. 6d. (Curwen.) 


old music. Purists, who object to one instrument being 
employed when another was intended by the composer, 
will object to these arrangements, but nobody else will. 
Mr. Borwick has done his work excellently well. The 
G major figure emerges triumphantly, and in this form 
will give pleasure to numbers of music lovers who dislike 
the organ (and there are many such) or dislike churches. 
It is not too difficult for a moderately gifted player, and 
continues its course with so fine an enthusiasm to so superb 
a climax that the piece is in itself an encouragement to 
diffident performers to put their best foot forward. Scarcely 
less attractive, but more difficult, is the transcription of the 
G minor fugue. This does not work out so pianistically as 
the other, but well enough to repay the labour which its 
mastery would involve. The delightful choral prelude, 
““Nun freut euch, lieben Christen,’’ which Busoni also 
arranged for the piano, is more within the scope of amateur 
pianists, and its unsophisticated joyfulness is very appealing. 

Messrs. Augener have just taken over the work of the 
young composer, Sydney Rosenbloom, who was born in 
1889 in Edinburgh of Polish and Irish parents. The 
compositions listed at the foot of this review are early work, 
some of it originally published as far back as 1910, when 
the composer was little more than a boy, and it is not just 
to estimate his present importance as a composer from these 
beginnings. Opus 3—a mazurka and two valses—are light 
stuff—the Valse in F (No. 2) is indeed almost too light to. 
merit republication ; and the mazurka and the second valse 
are only a shade more substantial. The idiom is not 
individual: Benjamin Godard seems to lurk somewhere 
in the background. A great advance is shown in the 
‘“‘Three Concert Studies,’ opus 5. These are effective 
essays in a Chopinesque idiom, and although not particu- 
larly difficult they offer scope for brilliant execution. In 
none of these early pieces is there any evidence either of 
marked originality or of very deep feeling, nor is there 
any sign that Mr. Rosenbloom was interested in modern 
harmonic developments. No influence later than Chopin’s. 
seems to have been working. Perhaps his later composi- 
tions have disclosed a stronger vein of originality. 

It would be interesting to know why Mr. I. L. Pavia 
wrote his ‘“‘ Cabaret Polka.’’ The polka has long since 
left the cabaret, and the type of music which flourishes 
there, whatever else it may lack, certainly does not lack 
lightness or unexpectedness of rhythm. This ‘ Cabaret 
Polka’ uses a somewhat commonplace tune as a basis— 
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IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 


New 


of the Famous and Original 


“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


New Design. New Improved Construction 


Bakers NEW 


OXFO 


Sectional Bookeases 


Messrs. William Baker & Co., Ltd., are now offering the latest 
models of the “ Oxford ” Sectional Bookcases which embody 
unique and absolutely new and kengegend features, and show a 
great advancement on the Sectional Bookcases hitherto offered 
to the public. In these new and handsome models one book 
section, with its cornice and base, is a bookcase in itself, but 
at any time further similar sections can be added if desired, so 
that Lass ab of magnificent and imposing proportions 
can be completed. 
The new models on the improved principle of construction 
are more convenient owing to the greater usefulness of the 
sizes of the larger sections now being made, and the patent 
fittings allowing of shelf adjustment, a unique feature. Yet 
the ‘sectional principle is fully maintained, ,+~ the well- 
known advantages of this popular type of ‘bookcase. Though 
the sections are now made larger, they are still easily handled 
and portable. 


WM. BAKER & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 6), Library Specialists, OXFORD 


The “Oxford” Sectional Bookcases are 
thoroughly dignified and in keeping with 
modern home furnishing characteristics. 


The Catalogue of the new “ Oxford” 
Sectional Bookcases contains 27 suggestions, 
reproduced from actual photographs, of 
various combinations of the sections, and 
likely to provide the necessary space for 
almost any collection of books. 
the groups are illustrated here. 


Full information, with illustrations of the 
handsome new models, is given in the new 
Catalogue, jus: issued. 


WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY 


A few of 


Ss 


London Agents: DULAU & CO., LTD., Booksellers, 34-36 


Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 


D. & CO. = 


RELIEVES Pre. PREVENTS 


COLDS “FLU” 


THE HAY FEVER SEASON 
UST when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 
J 


claims its victims. he i intense irritation prevents any 
pleasure out of doors. ‘Vapex”™ gives relief, whilst its 
regular use affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- 


kerchief each morning so that you can inhale the vapour 
during the day. 


e All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 
Bardsley Vale, Lancs. (Vv. 21) 


LITERARY 


$200 CASH offered for Best Novel, Full particulars free. 

Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs, also desired. 
No reading fees.—Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Limited 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. (Established 1898.) 


£20 PRIZE for SHORT STORY 
Entry form free; award published in Daily Mail. 
MSS. of every description placed 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY 
8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 (Est. 25 years). 


W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., hold a large stock of 


Well-Bound Editions 
of Standard Authors 


What are your requirements ? 
FOYLES, 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Phone : Gerrard 3251 (2 lines). Grams : Foylibra, Westcent, London. 


FESTIVAL OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


(Organised by the Panton Arts Cus) 
CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES - JUNE 30th. 


Cc Li Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, 
Literary >. include “Novels, ‘shen Short Stories, Raw etc. 


President of Literary Section: Mr. Joun Drinkwater. 


F Fem 1s. Id. on application to the Hon. Sec 


ON EASY TERMS we can supply 


ANY BOOKS you wish to buy. 
(Only 2d. or 3d. in the 1/- required as deposit.) 
Particulars free from— 
Dept. B., THE H. P. LIBRARY, 
25, Liverpool Street, London, E.C.2 


STOP! LOOK!! WRITE!!! 


Words for a Song. We revise and compose music 
free if published. Send Specimen with stamp for 
particulars— 
STRAND MUSIC CO., 203, Strand, W.C.2 
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a tune which might indeed have been in vogue in the days 
of the polka—and treats it heavily and elaborately, piling 
on difficulties without adding much significance, and the 
end never seems to justify the means. If it is a joke, the 
point is elusive. 

A faint echo of modernity is heard in ‘‘ Novellette,”’ by 
Mr. F. W. Massi-Hardman, but for the most part it is 
content with old devices and well-known harmonies. At 
the other end of the scale is Arthur Bliss’s ‘‘ Toccata,” of 
which one is tempted to say, as was said of Browning’s 
“‘ Sordello,” that only the first 
line and the last are intelligible. 
Perseverance however is rewarded 
by at least a guarded appreci- 
ation, if not by understanding, 
of this glittering little work. It 
does not appear to say very 
much, but what it says is at 
least freshly put, with an engaging 
perkiness and without solemnity. 
Players educated in the old tradi- 
tion will not find its unaccustomed 
intervals and _ bizarre phrasing 
easy to master; but to the rising 
generation it will no doubt be 


child’s play. HERMON OULD. 


DAME NELLIE MELBA. 


I have often thought that three 
novels by the late F. Marion 
‘Crawford — “ Soprano,” “ Prima 
Donna” and “ The Diva’s Ruby” 
—must have done much to foster 
the popular idea of the glamour 
surrounding the career of great 
singers, and particularly of the 
great operatic soprani of the world. 
But these books, especially the 
first, also effectually disposed of 
the common misconception that 
the prima donna, with her 
bounteous natural endowment of 
a voice of exceptional beauty, soars effortlessly to fame, 
or shoots with meteoric suddenness into the centre of the 
artistic firmament. 

Even Melba, generously dowered by nature with that 
wondrous possession “‘a voice ’’ of incomparable beauty, 
allied to temperament and a keen intelligence, had to 
devote years to the acquirement of a technique, and to 
the study of her art, before she took Brussels by storm 
in 1887 when she appeared in “ Rigoletto.’’ She had 
appeared in London a year earlier, but without any marked 
success. However, undaunted by that early set-back, 
with characteristic determination and level-thinking she 
returned anew to her studies, and worked to such purpose 
as to lay the foundations of a triumphant career with her 
Brussels début. After that, in 1888, she amply retrieved 
her London reputation by her success in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ’’ at Covent Garden and in “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
In the following year she captivated the hearts of Parisian 
‘opera-goers by her Ophélie in Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet.” 

Between these early days and her farewell to Londoners 
last month at Covent Garden in ‘“‘ La Bohéme”’ stretch 
many years devoted to her art, and to the busy life of 
travel, and of changing conditions not always congenial 
for work, that is the portion of most executive musicians, 
whether singers or players, great in the public eye. 
Although she has made her home in London her travels 
abroad have naturally included many visits to her native 
Australia, and to that city (Melbourne) from which she 
compounded her professional surname, and within thirty 
miles of which she was born, at Steel’s Flat, in 1865, her 
mame being then Helen Porter Armstrong. As a child 


” 


Dame Nellie Melba. 


of six she sang publicly in Melbourne. When, in 1918, 
His Majesty created her a Dame of the British Empire 
this tribute to a supreme artist was matter for common 
satisfaction here and on the island continent. 

Frankness in expression of opinion is a characteristic 
of Dame Melba, and she takes a keen interest in the poten- 
tialities of those latest inventions affecting music—the 
gramophone and wireless, which she regards as “‘ the two 
most eloquent missionaries to the musical heathen in our 
midst,’’ and to them she attributes the enormous increase 
of public interest in music. Any- 
one who cares to read her book on 
singing, just published (Boosey), 
will appreciate her gift for lucid 
expression as a writer. 


Watson LYLE. 


DREAMING EYES. Words by May 
Byron. Music by Johan Backer- 
Lunde. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM. Words by F.G. 
Bowles, Music by Johan Backer- 
Lunde. 2s.each. (Enoch.) 

From all Norwegian music a 
strange wild charm exhales; the 
charm of racial idiosyncrasy, born 
of sombre pinewoods, mountain 
glaciers, exquisite blossoms pendent 
over cataracts. This magic, in its 
wizard brew, contains as many 
ingredients as the Three Weird 

Sisters prescribed for their bubbling 

cauldron. Fantastic fairy-lore of 

Necks and Trolls ; mysterious suf er- 

stititions of vast solitudes; gaiety 

of peasant dancers to the strains of 
the ancient fele; plaintive appeal of 
the herdsman’s horn or dur, from 
hill to hill—all these are blent in 
the compositions, vocal or instru- 
mental, of Grieg, Lié, Svendsen 
and many others whose names are 
familiar toamateurs. Butof Johan 

Backer-Lunde, a prophet in his own country, we don’t know 

half enough. It is to be wished that his work figured much 

more frequently in British concert-rooms, and in the 

Scandinavian programmes of the?B.B.C. Little of it has 

so.far been published in England; but what has been 

already vouchsafed is enough to whet the hearer’s appetite 
for an abundance of such significant and lovely work. 

The two songs before us, simple of technique and exquisite 

in artistry, would alone exhibit Backer-Lunde as a true 

“tone poet’ and a master musician, ‘‘ Dreaming Eyes ”’ 

is wistfully passionate, like a blackbird uttering pure and 

perfect phrases upon a budded bough at noon; “ Apple 

Blossom,” rapturously sweet, reminds one of the lark who 

at heaven’s gate sings, when “‘ everything that pretty bin ”’ 

awakens. . . . But these songs are as hors-d'euvres to the 
banquet of beauty which their’composer has to offer, and 
of which before long, I hope, all music-lovers will be asked 
to share. The old Norwegian fele or feddle differs"remark- 
ably from the rest of its species, because it can not only be 
tuned in three different ways, as the player pleases, but 
also possesses four ‘‘ sympathetic ’”’ strings below the four 
authentic strings. The vibration of these ‘“‘ sympathetic ”’ 
strings enhances and enriches the notes of the upper ones. 
Well, the songs of Backer-Lunde subconsciously convey the 
same effect. One is aware of a subtler sympathy with 
the words, underlying what is openly stated; of a deep 
inherent meaning, suggested rather than audibly expressed ; 
of tender melodic progressions, to the enrichment of which 
every device of modernity has been tacitly applied with 
unobtrusive skill. No greater contrast can be imagined 
to the cheap claptrap of commonplace song-writing, which 
can’t be cured and must be endured ; or to the cacophonies 
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and inanities of ‘“‘ nigger ’’ noises and jazz bands. ‘‘ When 
doleful dumps the heart oppress,’’ by reason of these dread- 
ful sounds, we may not have a blackbird or a skylark 
available, but we can find an antidote and a solace in the 
music of Johan Backer-Lunde. May Byron. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LYRIC 
WRITER. 


Mr. Fred E. Weatherly, K.C., has written a pleasantly 
readable volume of autobiography in “‘ Piano and Gown ”’ 
(10s. 6d.; Putnams). It presents a fairly intimate picture 
of seventy-seven years of a life well and purposefully lived 
with art as a quasi-profession and an agreeable relief from 
the more exacting demands, and more stable support, of 
a legal career. 

This well known—one almost writes ‘‘ famous ’’—writer 
of verses that have a distinctly musical appeal, plainly 
derives his poetic vein, and the early encouragement and 
development of the artist side of his individuality, from 
his sensitive and intellectual mother, of whom we have a 
charming portrait in the earlier chapters. A family of 
thirteen children must have made heavy demands upon 
the time of the wife of a doctor with a struggling practice 
in the little Somersetshire fishing village of Portishead, 
yet Mrs. Weatherly found opportunity to be friend as well 
as mother to her family, and retain the confidences of her 
boys as they grew to manhood. 

At Oxford Weatherly came in contact with many people 
well known then or notable in later years. Walter Pater 
was his tutor and became his friend. The author of 
““ Studies of the Renaissance ’’ presented a sharp contrast 
to the other Fellows of his College, who were rough, 
if kind and genial men, for he ‘“ was beautifully dressed 

. . a dandy, with a dash of the ascetic, spoke with a 
gentle voice,’’ while his room “impressed me so much 
with its peaceful beauty. The panelled walls were painted 
a pale, apple green. The floor was stained and varnished 
and covered with oriental rugs.’’ Later it was Pater who 
reminded him that in the composition of verses, sincerity 
and scholarliness may make ‘“‘ a simple song . . . just as 
artistic as the greatest epic.’’ Different entirely in the 
forbidding picture of Jowett (then Master of Balliol) ; 
and in later years Mr. Weatherly had, among pupils of his 
own, Mr. St. Loe Strachey and Sir Charles Mallet. The 
recollections of these college days contain many amusing 
as well as interesting anecdotes, and even when he travels 
onwards into the Courts of Law and the legal atmosphere 
(in chambers he read with Henry Dickens, son of the 
novelist), the author’s flair for interesting material to 
relate to his readers does not desert him. 

Names and personalities famous in the legal, musical 
and theatrical worlds thereafter crowd the pages. Several 
fine autographed photographs (there is a charming one of 
Dame Ellen Terry, who never looks anything else but 
charming !), accentuate his prose sketches of the originals 

Lonely walks have provided the conditions most produc- 
tive of inspiration for the graceful and fragrant art of 
lyric writing, of which Mr. Weatherly is so completely 
master; but some of his best work has been produced 
under totally different circumstances—even in the compart- 
ment of a fog-bound railway train. He has written some 
thousands of verses, of which one thousand five hundred 
have been published. His estimates of music and of 
musicians reveal an appreciation that never soars higher 
than the commonplace, but he is quite frank about his lack 
of what he terms expert knowledge of music, and indeed 
frankness is a most engaging quality throughout his book. 
In spite of his confessed and evident lack of 2 good musical 
education, his remarks on the translation of the libretti of 
foreign operas, and the adaptability to a union with music 
of his own little poems, show a knowledge of the require- 
ments of the vocalist that must be the outcome of study 
as well as the happy result of an instinct for that which 
is technically right. 
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The Drama. 


DRAMA, ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


HOSE of us who, at one and the same time, have 
striven for faith and studied the greatest dramas, 

‘must have felt that the drama has little that is helpful 
to say to us. The greater and more soul-searching 
the writer, the less comfort he can give, for the problems 
that tease us who are small, put him with his greater 
capacity for feeling on the rack. For example, the 
“ Prometheus Bound” of AZschylus lifts us up by its 
shining art and its vigorous beauty until we find our- 
‘selves in a great white cloud above the Caucasus, 
looking down upon Prometheus, but by no means 
feeling that his fate has any close bearing upon our 
‘own. Mr. Ramsden Balmforth* would not, I suppose, 
agree with all this; but he declares with truth that 
“ King Lear ”’ is concerned with the problem—‘* Where 
is Divine Justice, Divine Providence? The good and 
the wicked go down into the grave together—nay, the 
_good with more cruel tortures than the wicked.” That 
is the eternal question: as children, we look into the 
sky and demand an answer; as old men we look into 
the heart of a flower and the question is still the same. 

Some tortured minds, like those of W. E. Henley, 
seem to arraign themselves against God. Henley 
wrote about his “head, bloody but unbowed,” and 
shouted (perhaps to gain the admiration of men) that 
‘he was “master of his fate” and “captain of his 
soul.”” But that shout was perhaps the unconsciously 
-desperate cry of a man seeking and evoking the God 
within his own soul. 

Mr. Balmsforth writes of ‘‘ The Drama of Job”’ and, 
-as is the fashion nowadays, praises it beyond its deserts. 
One cannot regard the Yahweh of “ Job”’ as anything 
but a clumsy thinker endowed with excessive cruelty. 
If we compare him with Job we must, if we are honest, 
admit that if it had been possible for Job to exchange 
places with Yahweh, the man would have acted 
with more sense than the Jewish writer ascribed 
to Yahweh. This writer knew little of God: as a 
great Frenchman once said: ‘‘ God created man in 
His own image, and man returned the compliment.” 
There is no “inscrutable wisdom” about Yahweh ; 
he scolds Eliphaz the Temanite, a devout and upright 
man, because he has failed to understand the ways of 
‘God to man. Yahweh says: “ My servant Job shall 
pray for you.” Mr. Balmforth calls this “‘ a delightful 
touch.” Maybe. For myself I am glad to be assured 
that some five hundred years B.c. one great intellect 
at least credited God with a sly humour. 

And do we to-day think of the Almighty as a clumsy 
‘God doing His best, but failing in millions of cases ? 
Facts, as mankind sees them, point in that direction. 
We have to choose between an omnipotent God who 
permits evil to run its own course for reasons incompre- 
hensible to us, and a well-intentioned Deity who cannot 
fulfil his own and our destiny until he receives the 
universal love of his creatures. The author examines 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ The Undying Fire”’; for myself, 


* “The Ethical and Religious Value of the Drama.” By 
Ramsden Balmforth. 7s. 6d. (Allen é: Unwin.) 


I think “Mr. Britling Sees It Through’ would have 
served his purpose better. A close examination of 
“The Book of Job” reveals the fact that its writer, 
magnificent poet though he was, was not so close a 
thinker as Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Balmforth turns to Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” for light. 
But a short sentence at the close of the second para- 
graph will make many readers apprehensive of what is 
to come. “No wonder,” says he, “that both as 
drama and opera, it has captured the imagination 
of men.’”’ Opera? Gounod’s? Fie upon thee, Mr. 
Balmforth! Gounod’s music is fustian ; his Mephisto- 
pheles is a pantomime demon dressed all in red; his 
Margaret is good at coloratura, wearing pearls, and 
keeping her fair wig in position, There is not a single 
note of philosophic music in this appalling opera... . 
But Berlioz? Berlioz composed his opera with his 
tongue in both cheeks. Before starting work on 
“ Faust,” he had written a Hungarian march ; so Faust 
and his red-tailed friend wander to Hungary in order 
that the orchestra may give the listener a jolly ten 
minutes of exciting music. The man who wrote the 
best Faust music was Pierson, the Englishman; but, 
so far as I am aware, his work has never been performed 
upon the stage. 

But apart from this slip, Mr. Balmforth writes well 
when dealing with Goethe’s “ Faust.” He writes still 
better about Shelley’s “‘ Prometheus Unbound” and 
Ibsen’s “‘ Brand’ and “ Peer Gynt.” But when, still 
writing of Divine Justice and the ways of God to man, 
he drags in Shaw’s “ Androcles and the Lion,” I detect 
many faults in his thinking. Has Mr. Balmforth seen 
this play on the stage ? If he has, and if he still believes 
in its ethical or religious quality, one can only assume 
that he is drunk with Shavianism. Not long ago Mr. 
William Poel gave a public lecture in which he declared 
that “if he could bow the knee to any living man, it 
would be to G.B.S.’’ [A pretty subject for Max !] 
At the same time he regarded “‘ Androcles and the 
Lion ’’ as the one great blot on Shaw’s career. I had 
been preaching the same doctrine ever since I saw the 
play’s first performance; having made no disciples, 
I shook Mr. Poel by the hand. Astonished at my 
enthusiasm, he remarked: “ But perhaps I have said 
too much.” 

In justice to Mr. Balmforth, I must state that his 
object has not been to solve the insoluble problem of 
God’s seeming injustice by examining ancient and 
modern drama ; but he does reveal ethical and religious 
principles underlying plays written thousands of years 
ago and those written this century. It is an honest 
piece of work ; if it has a fault, it is that of too great 
a humility towards those writers who have provided 
him with material. For myself I am a hero worshipper, 
but I arm myself against disappointment: I cannot 
swallow “ Androcles and the Lion ” just because G. B. S. 
has written it. At twenty, yes; at forty-five, no. 
The average man of high intelligence will find in this 
book ample material for prolonged thought. 
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TWO SHAKESPEAREAN OCCASIONS. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


“T’ plady’s all reet—but it’s ower full of quotaations! ”’ 
said the north-countryman on a first visit to Hamlet; 
and in so saying summed up the actor’s greatest handicap 
in tackling the ancient réle. How to declaim the loved 
phrases freshly, and to philosophise with an air of ex- 
temporisation, is the problem which each new Hamlet has 
to face, steering his course between the Scylla of empty 
repetition and the Charybdis of super-ingenuity. This 
handicap is not in the least removed by playing Hamlet 
in modern dress, as the” Birmingham Repertory Company 
did ; but in the case of Signor Ruggeri’s Italian version it 
disappears entirely. For here the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form are broken—the too-familiar form of 
Hamlet’s phrases, the too-familiar fashion of previous 
actors’ utterance—and the player starts afresh, with all 
the richness of Hamlet’s thought to draw upon, and no 
-declamatory conventions to bind him. 

The result is a certain spontaneity, as of a brand-new 
play. And this sorts well with Signor Ruggeri’s reading 
of the part, which is much lighter, more modern and more 
colloquial than those to which we are accustomed. The 
actor talks ‘‘ more like a man of this world,’’ as Falstaff 
has it; he is debonair and cheerful even; gentler—the 
bitterness of Hamlet seems to be left out, and the philo- 
sophic element subdued to the light-conversational. There 
is some sentimentality, especially over Ophelia’s grave ; 
jess concern for dignity .but an amazing degree of beauty 
and grace. His most ‘expressive hands are always a joy 
to watch ; and indeed the whole production is rich in this 
kind of sensuous appeal. Arnaldo Martelli, as Polonius, 
is another actor who can use his hands exquisitely; and 
Mercedes Brignone, slim and quiet and passionless as the 
Queen, is often oddly like some old Italian painting in 
poise and tranquillity. Against these may be set some 
general traits of the company—not faults perhaps, but 
strangenesses a little disconcerting to English eyes. There 
is an air of unsophistication about it all, a certain theatri- 
cality—in the quaint, crude scenery and mechanics, the 
frankly bibulous king (red-nosed and bushy-whiskered), 
in Polonius’s beard slung anyhow from ear to ear without 
help of further “make- -up, in “the actors peeping through the 
curtain between the acts, and in a general ‘air of playing at 
make-believe nor caring who knows it. Signor Ruggeri’s 
lighter style, though piquant and sympathetic in the first 
part of the play, leaves one at last a little doubtful if this 
prince is quite so sensitive to his own tragedy as the man 
whom Shakespeare drew. And of course the Italian text, 
whatever gain in freshness it may bring, misses constantly 
the happy inevitability of Shakespeare’s phrasing. Take 
the Ghost’s lines alone: ‘‘ I am thy father’s spirit . . .”"— 
the simplicity and dignity are gone from that; and the 
lovely cadence of ‘“‘my most seeming-virtuous queen.”’ 
The rich terseness of ‘‘ unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ’ 
is diffused in a string of phrases. And it may be that no 
word in any language could replace that last stark, 
sepulchral “‘Swear ...!’’ So all through: one has the 
impression that the Italian rendering is a shade verbose. 
i have had no opportunity to compare the two ; but I feel 
pretty sure that in the mere matter of ‘ words, words, 
words” the Italian text works out considerably longer. 
One thing however must be said ; there is no point through- 
out the play, no single ‘sentence, at which one runs any 
risk of losing one’s place. We may say our own familiarity 
with the play is chiefly responsible; but not all the 
familiarity in the world would avail us, were it not for the 
quite extraordinary distinctness and point of these Italians’ 
diction. 


““ What is he,” asks the clown in this play, ‘‘ what is he 
that builds stronger than either the mason, the shipwright 
or the carpenter ?’”’ And one feels tempted to answer: 
“The dramatist; for his frame outlives a thousand 
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tenants. . It is not easy to witness any Shake- 
spearean revival without some share of Lamb’s sentimental 
“all, all are gone, the old familiar faces’’; and this is 
particularly the case when the play is acted by a company 
which has maintained its Shakespearean tradition un- 
broken for upwards of forty years. The Benson School 
was founded in 1884; its members toured with the main 
company; by day they attended classes in elocution, 
fencing, dancing and all the multifarious training which 
goes to equip the Shakespearean actor; by night they 
appeared as ‘“‘ crowds ’’—since your Shakespearean reper- 
tory calls for crowds with intelligence, nor can be served 
by mere herds of supers, driven sheep-like from the wings 
to the slaughter ; they understudied the main company, 
and were the material from which it and two more were 
recruited. Like the Cadets of Gascony they had their 
own etiquette, their code of honour, even their traditional 
jokes (‘‘ worms have died from time to time, and men have 
eaten them, but not for love . . .”—how many generations 
of young Bensonians have been warned against repeating 
that odd slip!) They played games and lived strenuously, 
to escape falling into that late breakfasting and early bar- 
lounging routine which is apt to ensnare the touring actor. 
They were a corps, in short, with the corps spirit. Benson, 
the visionary, had conceived them so; they were a piece 
of his dream—mens sana in corpore sano — the actor 
no longer a caterpillar of the commonwealth, but part of a 
social order which included Shakespeare, as it included so 
many other things; he called them into being; and the 
stamp of his magnetic personality was upon them. 

It was a graceful and moving tribute, then, that a few 
weeks ago a number of old Bensonians should unite to 
support ‘“‘ The Governor ”’ as Shylock in a special matinée 
at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, where the Benson 
Company was appearing in the course of its normal tour. 
I lack space for all their names—and one should give all 
or none, for the very crowds and one-line parts were played 
by actors and actresses of London repute. But as Sir 
Frank observed at curtain-fall, no less than nine managers 
were in that cast, all blending with the rank and file and 
with each other in a harmony possibly unique in theatrical 
history. 

A fine gesture this—a tribute richly and _ infinitely 
earned! No lack of old friends, honouring themselves in 
honouring him; but rather a crowd which embarrassed 
even the large stage of that theatre. And yet the tiniest 
handful, by comparison with the great host of old 
Bensonians scattered up and down the land. The thing 
should have happened before, and certainly will happen 
again. No actor living has done more for Shakespeare, 
nor indeed for the stage in general, than Sir Frank; that 
is a fact which neither his own happy tribe nor anyone 
else will dispute. The war interrupted his great work 
for a time (he himself, rejected by English tribunals, found 
his way abroad as a French ambulance-driver and came 
back with the Croix-de-Guerre!). But not even the war 
could break the Benson tradition. And he may rest 
assured that whenever, as time goes on, such another 
tribute is about to be paid to him, he will find no lack of 
support ; but can count on a full muster of ‘ O.B.’s”’ to 
cry (in the words engraved above an old comedian of his in 


-a Warwickshire churchyard)—‘‘ When my cue comes, 


call me and I will answer.’’ 
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A Book about George Borrow 
A Book of the Open Air 
A Book of High Adventure 


TRAVELLING MEN 


A Story of Ireland after the Napoleonic Wars, in 
which George Borrow as a boy is a prominent 
character. 


By REV. W. G. DOWSLEY 


St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, South Africa. 
Price 5/- net 


“A fine story and a sympathetic study of George Borrow as a youth.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 

“It is a book to read through breathlessly to the last happy thrill, and 

then, when the intense excitement is over, to read through again, 
soberly and with relish.”—The Crystal 


DUBLIN: THE TALBOT PRESS, Ltd., 85, Talbot St. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL ®& CO. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials.-Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


“A GENUINE CHARITY 

“‘ Some time ago we published a criticism of Professor Wilden- 
Hart’s ‘ Who’s Who’ Public Man’s Bazaar Schemejfor helping 
Church and Mission Funds. There has since been given us an 
opportunity of examining his books and he has satisfied us 
that his work was entirely philanthropic. . 

““We regret therefore, that we should have ever thought 
otherwise, and we gladly take this opportunity of stating that 
we are satisfied that there was never any reason to doubt his 
bona fides.” 

Reprinted from John Bull, May 22nd, 1926. 


= 


SIR OLIVER LODGE'’S 
NEW BOOK 


EVOLUTION 
& CREATION 


3/6 net 


From the First Review :— 


‘“* Evolution and Creation’ places its author 
in the front rank of our great”philosophers. Few 
men possess in such a unique degree the forward 
looking, discovering type of mind, penetrating, 
stimulating, synthetical, fecund in ideas, and with 
the capacity to express them in clear, simple terms, 
even when dealing with most difficult’and abstruse 
subjects. Those who read this book with sympathy 
and understanding will realise how,true it is that 
we must look for our modern philosophers among 
the physicists and astronomers; scientists like 
Sir Oliver occupying the front rank.” 


Birmingham Post 


Also by Sir Oliver Lodge: “ETHER AND 
REALITY “ (6th Edition), 3/6 net ; “MAKING 
OF MAN” (9th Edition), 3/6 net. 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., Publishers, London 
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A Really 
Remarkable Record 


The Passionate Flight, by Martha 
Ostenso, is to-day a best seller in 
twelve countries: in England, in 
Australia, in Canada, in the United 
States, in Norway, in Sweden, in 
Denmark, in Finland, in Holland, 


in Germany, in Austria, in Czecho- 
Slovakia 


The Passionate 
Flight 


By MARTHA OSTENSO 
7/6 net 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter in ‘‘ The Sphere’”’ 


‘The book is full of keen observation. Farm life in that 
prairie district (the North-West of Canada) was surely never 
before presented so well. And not only is there atmosphere, but 
there is an amazing amount of acute characterisation. Caleb 
Gare, the farmer, and his family, are all flesh and blood. Unlike 
most modern novels, which you forget when read, you will be 
haunted by Caleb. I said to myself, when half through the 
book, that I hoped the author would never let the world of 
Yellow Post know the secret of Mark Jordan’s birth. And the 
author managed her plot with the skill which I had anticipated. 
Altogether an exceedingly brilliant novel.” 


The G lasgow Herald 


‘* Miss Ostenso has the skill to take her readers to the heart 
of the suffering of each one of the victims, and without digressing 
from the main business of story-telling, which she understands 
so well, she nevertheless contrives to keep them in touch with 
the great forces of nature which seem to brood over the life she 
describes.”’ 


G. K.’s Weekly 


‘* Miss Ostenso has maintained a high standard of writing... 
Her study of the weak brute and bully, Caleb, is masterly 
. this fine novel.” 


The Edinburgh Evening News 


‘Miss Ostenso has put her whole being into her_first novel 
and has achieved a triumph.”’ 


The Daily Express 


‘ Told with great skill . . . one of the best novels of the year.” 


The Morning Post 


“Tt glows with life and reality.” 


The Dundee Advertiser 

“Everything in the novel is vital; and in”Judith Gare’s 
passionate flight towards freedom and love the livingness of the 
story surges triumphantly.”’ 
John o’ London’s Weekly 

“No lover of great fiction should miss this novel.” 
The Christian World 

‘“* Altogether a strong and fine achievement.”’ 
The Guardian 

““ A very charming story which wins our hearts by its sheer 


sincerity.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltd., Publishers, London 


SECOND EDITION 


Yellow Corn 


By UPTON GRAY 
7/6 net 


is “like a breath from the country.” 
It is “fas full of open-air human 
nature as any book can be.”’ There 
is ‘‘ plenty of good writing in it and 
lots of good feeling.” It “‘ attains 
a remarkable height of dramatic 
tension,” is ‘‘a remarkable achieve- 
ment,” “‘ wholly delightful” and 
“thoroughly enjoyable.” 


The Daily Telegraph 


“There is a fresh, rural atmosphere about Upton Gray’s 
story. ... It is a story of farm life in Hampshire, of love 
and misunderstanding, of ancient rustic feuds, and the stern 
determination of yeoman stock that ‘ never knuckled under’ 
to man or master, all set among ‘ pink and white splashed 
hedgerows, wide, grassy road borders and long, low cottages, 
under thatch,’ a natural, unsophisticated story, that gets close 
to the heart of the country-side. .. . : \ pretty, clean-hearted 
story this, with plenty of good writing in it and lots of feeling 
as well. Upton Gray makes a promising first appearance. His 
future will be worth watching.” 


The British Weekly 


“Seldom is such skill, both in narrative and in character, 
found in a first novel . . . this wholly delightful story.” 


The Methodist Recorder 


‘“‘ Here is a book of cheerful reading, humorous, country of the 
fields and folk of the fields, about as full of open-air human 
nature as any book can be.” 


The Westminster Gazette 


“The book deals with a triangular clash between three 
farmers, one just and laborious, a second grasping and not too 
scrupulous, the third shiftless and improvident. A love motif 
told with a pleasant sentiment, insinuates itself into the conflict. 
But as the struggle for mastery, complicated by racial feuds 
and an almost passionate tenacity, reaches its climax the story 
attains a remarkable height of dramatic tension. The book is 
racy of the soil, and Mr. Gray is to be congratulated upon a fine 
and unusually objective ‘ study of land pride and land hunger.’ ” 


Public Opinion 


“* Yellow Corn,’ by Upton Gray, is a first novel. It is like 
a breath from the country . . . has both literary charm and a 
forceful style that it is hard to resist.” 


The Evening News 


“*Vellow Corn’ is a remarkable achievement of atmosphere 
and characterisation.” 


Nottingham Guardian 


“Tt is something of a rarity in modern fiction to find a writer 
” 
who understands the heart of those who live by the land. 


Western Morning News 


“A first novel of English country life, with its deep love and 
sure hate, a quaint mixture sometimes of the erudite and bucolic, 
but challenging and promising, and thoroughly enjoyable. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Ltd., Publishers, London 
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SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS | 
The Bookman a 


KY" Treasury of Living Poets 


HE BOOKMAN TREASURY is the most comprehensive anthology of living 

poets that has yet been published, and the first book of its kind to include 

the work of poets living in the Overseas Dominions. It claims to offer a 

full representation of the range and variety of work that is being done by 

poets of to-day in every part of the British Commonwealth. All the most famous 

poets of our time have place in it and, in addition, a large number of lesser poets who 

have written verse of beauty or distinction much of which is not so well known as it 

deserves to be. This inclusiveness makes the book, as the editor suggests in his 

Introduction, “a sort of poetical cosmography, a reading of which should be a liberal 

education in the poetry that reflects the thought and moods and manners of con- 

temporary life, as well as in that which still, in our days, draws inspiration from the 
fields of old romance.” 


That the Treasury successfully achieves its purpose has been amply recognised by 
the critics, from whose opinions the following ai are a few extracts : 


THE MORNING POST: 
“Handsome acknowledgment is due to Mr. St. John Adcock for the service he has rendered in compiling this 
excellent and comprehensive anthology. . . . In more than 400 pages there is an astonishing wealth of verse, much 
by poets who are hardly known beyond their own circle, that has real quality and worth. Nothing is here that was 
not worth reprinting. . . . Gives a very characteristic reflection of the spirit of the present day.” 

THE SUNDAY TIMES: 
“‘ Will be a revelation to many who hardly realise what a large number of men and women of to-day are writing 


verse which entitles them to rank among the poets. . . . One excellent feature of this book is the liberal amount 
of attention that has been paid to the poets of the Overseas Dominions.” 


THE OBSERVER: 


“ Contains a great deal of familiar work, but it also contains poems by lesser known men and women the merit of 
whose work has been rather overlooked by most modern critics.” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 


“‘ Surely the most comprehensive, certainly the most catholic anthology of modern verse. Here, at last, is an 
anthology about which there can be few grumbles.”’ 


THE GLASGOW HERALD: 


“ Besides the overseas element, a valuable feature of this selection is the introduction of poetry by writers whose 
other work has over-shadowed the merit of their verse. For anyone who wants a widely representative selection 
of all living British poets this should be an ideal collection.” 


THE SCOTSMAN: 


“ Poetry lovers of the most varied fancy should not fail to find in it things that have escaped them in their reading 
of writers who find admirers throughout the British Commonwealth of nations.” 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST: 


“ One advantage of having so wide a range is. that readers are almost bound to discover some poet to their liking 
of whom they have not known before.” 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS: 


“Ts on a high level, and introduces the reader to poems not commonly quoted, but worth knowing.” 
THE EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS: 


“ A full and conscientious piece of editorial workmanship. There is a great choice of delightful reading.” 


The selections are arranged in alphabetical order, with a list of the poetical works of each poet, and a biographical 
or critical note about each of them. 


The Bookman 
Treasury of Living Poets 


Compiled and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Bound in Cloth 7/6 net; in Leather 12/6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SONS LTD., LONDON, READING AND FAKENHAM—J UNE, 1926. - 
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